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Executive Summary 



T he following are highlights of the 2002 
Comprehensive Annual Report on Texas Public 
Schools. 

♦ Over 85 percent of all students taking the Texas 
Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) passed all 
tests taken* in 2002. Performance of all students 
increased by 29.7 percentage points over the past 
eight years, with increases of 43.9 percentage 
points for African American students; 38.6 
percentage points for Hispanic students; and 39.2 
percentage points for economically disadvantaged 
students. The increases are evident even as more 
students are taking the TAAS, fewer students are 
being exempted, and more students are being 
included in the accountability system. In 2002, 
Grade 8 social studies TAAS scores were included 
in the accountability system for the first time. In 
2002, over 96 percent of students enrolled in the 
spring were tested and 85 percent of those 
assessment results were included in the 
accountability system. 

♦ Texas students continued to make significant 
advances in mathematics. In 2002, 92.7 percent of 




Percent Passing Mathematics TAAS, 1994 Through 2002 




African American Hispanic Economically Disadvantaged White 

Student Group 



B 1994 □ 1995 □ 1996 B 1997 D1998 81999 □2000 02001 B2002 | 



* Results reflect the performance of only those students who were enrolled in the same district as of October of each school year . This assures that the 
accountability ratings are based only on the performance of students who have been in the same school district for most of the academic year. Results 
include performance of students served in special education who took the TAAS; performance of students who took the Spanish version of the TAAS in 
Grades 3-6; and 2,998 students statewide who met the testing requirement for graduation by passing 3 out of 4 end-of-course examinations prior to the 
spring semester of their sophomore year, rather than taking the exit-level TAAS. 
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all students taking the mathematics TAAS in 
Grades 3-8 and Grade 10 passed, an increase of 
32.2 percentage points since 1994. Minority 
students and economically disadvantaged students 
have made especially impressive gains. Between 
1994 and 2002, the percentage of African 
American students passing the mathematics TAAS 
increased by 48.4 percentage points; the percentage 
of economically disadvantaged students passing 
increased by 43.9 percentage points; and the 
percentage of Hispanic students passing increased 
by 43.0 percentage points. 

Students have shown improvement on the reading 
TAAS assessment. In 2002, 91.3 percent of all 
students taking the reading test passed, an increase 
of 14.8 percentage points since 1994. The greatest 
improvements since 1994 in reading passing rates 
have been for: African American students with an 
increase of 26.5 percentage points; economically 
disadvantaged students with an increase of 23.1 
percentage points; and Hispanic students with an 
increase of 22.0 percentage points. 

Statewide, 94.4 percent of the class of 2002 passed 
the exit-level TAAS, an increase of 11.6 
percentage points over the passing rate (82.8%) for 
the class of 1995. Passing rates were higher for all 
student groups, i.e., African American, Hispanic, 
White, Native American, and Asian/Pacific 
Islander, and male and female students, in the class 
of 2002 compared to the class of 2001. In 
comparing the passing rates of the class of 2002 to 
the class of 1995, three student groups showed the 
largest gains: Native American students gained 
17.5 percentage points; African American students 
gained 17.4 percentage points; and Hispanic 
students gained 16.3 percentage points. 

In spring 2002, students in special education who 
were taught the Texas Essential Knowledge and 
Skills (TEKS) but for whom the TAAS was not 
appropriate, took the State-Developed Alternative 
Assessment (SDAA) to measure their progress. 
Baseline data were established by their Admission, 
Review, and Dismissal (ARD) committees in 2001. 
The 2002 SDAA scores summed across Grades 3-8 
indicated that 69.6 percent of students met their 
ARD expectations. Currently the SDAA scores are 
not included in the accountability ratings, but they 
will become part of the school accountability 
system in the future. 

Of the 2,193,137 students eligible to be tested with 
the English or Spanish TAAS or the SDAA in 
2002, 96.2 percent were tested. This was the same 
percentage tested in 2001. The SDAA first became 
available in 2001. Of all students tested, 6.7 
percent took the SDAA rather than the TAAS. 



♦ A total of 17,563 students in Grades 7-12 were 
identified as dropouts in the 2000-01 school year, 
down from 23,457 in 1999-00. The 2000-01 annual 
dropout rate decreased to 1.0 percent from the 
1999-00 rate of 1.3 percent. For the class of 2001, 
the longitudinal dropout rate was 6.2 percent. The 
target set in law is to reduce the longitudinal 
dropout rate to 5 percent or less (Texas Education 
Code §39.182). To meet this statutory goal, the 
longitudinal dropout rate will need to be reduced 
by about one-third. The longitudinal dropout rate 
of 6.2 percent was a decrease from the 7.2 percent 
longitudinal rate for the class of 2000 Grade 9 
cohort, and the 8.5 percent longitudinal dropout 
rate for the class of 1999 Grade 9 cohort. 

♦ For the class of 2001, the overall graduation rate 
was 81.1 percent. African American students had a 
graduation rate of 77.7 percent; White students, 
86.8 percent; and Hispanic students, 73.5 percent. 
Each group showed an increase over the preceding 
year in the percentage of students graduating. 

♦ In the 2000-01 school year, a total of 177,400 
students were retained in grade. The overall grade- 
level retention rate for students in Grades K-12 was 
4.7 percent. The rate remained unchanged from the 
previous two years. Across all grade levels, 
students in Grade 9 had the highest average 
retention rate (17.4%). At the elementary level, the 
highest retention rate was found in Grade 1 (6.3%). 
Males were retained more often than females. 
African American and Hispanic students were 
retained more often than White students or students 
from other ethnic groups. In 2000-01, there were 
37,766 students in Grade 3 who did not pass the 
reading TAAS. Out of the 37,766 Grade 3 students 
who did not pass the Grade 3 reading TAAS in a 
single attempt, 11.2 percent were retained. Out of 
the 228,259 Grade 3 students who did pass the 
reading TAAS, only 0.6 were retained. 

♦ Participation in AP/IB examinations continued to 
increase. The percent of 1 1th or 12th graders taking 
at least one Advanced Placement (AP) or 
International Baccalaureate (IB) test rose to 14.3 
percent in 2000-01 from 8.6 percent in 1996-97. 
The percentages of students participating in these 
examinations increased for all student groups 
between 1999-00 and 2000-01. The number of AP 
examinees in Texas has increased by 1 18.0 percent 
since 1996, compared to a national increase of 56.3 
percent. 

♦ Slightly over 122,400 Texas students in the class of 
2001 took either the SAT I or the ACT by the end 
of the 2000-01 school year. Participation in college 
admission testing has increased at higher rates in 
Texas than nationally. From 1996 to 2001, the 
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number of SAT I test takers increased 24.6 percent 
in Texas, compared to 17.6 percent nationwide; 
while the number of ACT test takers increased 24.4 
percent in Texas, compared to 15.7 percent 
nationwide. The percentage of examinees that 
scored at or above the criterion score on either test 
was 26.9 percent for the class of 2001, up from 
26.3 percent for the class of 1996. 

♦ For the first time, the majority of students taking 
the Algebra I end-of-course (EOC) test passed the 
test in 2002 (57.8%). This is an improvement from 
the percent passing of 49.2 percent in 2001 and 
from the 27.0 percent passing in 1996. Mastery of 
Algebra is a strong indicator of preparation for 
college, and beginning with the freshman class of 
1998, Algebra I became a required course for high 
school students. Performance on the Biology EOC 
test improved to 79.8 percent passing in 2002 as 
compared to 71.0 percent passing in 1995. The 
percent of students passing the English II EOC test 
in 2002 (69.0%) was a decrease from the 75.1 
percent passing in 2001. In 2002, U.S. History 
EOC tests had a passing rate of 73.9 percent, down 
from the 74.3 percent passing in 2001. The passing 
percentages reported here include summer, winter, 
and spring test administrations. 

♦ In 2002-03, the agency will administer a new 
assessment, the Texas Assessment of Knowledge 
and Skills (TAKS). The exit-level assessment 
required for graduation will be administered in 
Grade 11 rather than Grade 10 and will increase in 
scope to include at least English III, writing, 
Algebra I, geometry, early American history, 
United States history, biology, and integrated 
chemistry and physics. Specific subject area 
content must be included in these sections of the 
exit-level test. In addition, the exit-level test 
assesses mastery of skills prerequisite to high 
school graduation and readiness for enrollment in 
an institution of higher education. The new testing 
program adds a number of new tests in other grades 
and eliminates some existing tests. 

♦ The number of districts and campuses that received 
exemplary and recognized ratings from the state 
accountability system generally continued to 
increase over previous years although the 
accountability standards have been raised and more 
students have been included in the system. There 
were nearly 1 1 times as many exemplary districts 
in 2002 (149) as there were in 1995 (14). The 
number of recognized districts more than tripled 
(137 to 426) over this same time period. Increases 
were also seen in campus ratings. There were more 
than 7 times as many exemplary campuses in 2002 
(1,921) as there were in 1995 (255). The number of 
recognized campuses more than doubled from 
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1995 to 2002 (1,004 versus 2,400). The number of 
campuses rated low performing decreased from 
267 in 1995 to 150 in 2002. During this same time 
period, the number of academically unacceptable 
districts decreased from 34 in 1995 to 16 in 2002. 

♦ As of July 2002, the State Board of Education 

(SBOE) had awarded 223 open-enrollment 
charters, and 186 were in operation. In 2002, 200 
open-enrollment charter schools received 
accountability ratings. Of the 94 rated under the 
regular accountability system: 15 were rated 

exemplary ; 9 were rated recognized ; 32 were rated 
acceptable ; and 38 were rated low performing. Of 
the 106 rated under the alternative education (AE) 
accountability procedures: 3 were rated AE: 

commended ; 62 were rated AE: acceptable ; and 41 
were rated AE: needs peer review. 

♦ In 2002, 64.2 percent of charter school students 
participating in the English-version TAAS passed 
all tests taken. The percentage passing in at-risk 
charters was slightly lower - 59.6 percent. The 
average passing rate for the state, excluding 
charters, was 85.5 percent. Regardless of student 
group, subject, or grade, average passing 
percentages on the English-version TAAS in 
school districts were higher than in charters. 
However, the 64.2 percent passing rate represents a 
notable increase from the previous year's charter 
school passing rate for all tests taken (55.7%). 

♦ In some cases, charters serving predominantly at- 
risk students outperformed charters as a whole. 
Specifically, Grade 5 students in at-risk charters 
had higher passing rates on the Enghsh- version 
reading and mathematics TAAS than did Grade 5 
students in charters as a whole. On the English- 
version TAAS, Hispanic and economically 
disadvantaged students in at-risk charters had 
higher passing rates in reading and social studies 
than did these student groups at charters as a 
whole. Hispanic students at at-risk charters also 
outperformed Hispanic students at regular charters 
on the English-version TAAS in mathematics and 
writing. At-risk charters had strong performances 
among students taking the Spanish- version TAAS 
tests. In Spanish-version Grade 4 reading and 
mathematics and Grade 5 mathematics and all tests 
taken, charters serving predominantly at-risk 
students had higher passing rates than other 
charters and school districts. 

♦ The Grades 7-12 annual dropout rate for all 
charters was 3.3 percent in 2000-01. This rate was 
2.5 percentage points higher than the 0.8 percent 
annual dropout rate for school districts, excluding 
charters. The Grades 7-12 annual dropout rate for 
charters serving primarily at-risk students was 3.7 
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percent. Between 1998-99 and 2000-01, the Grades 
7-12 annual dropout rate decreased 3.9 percent for 
all charters and decreased 5.6 percent for at-risk 
charters. 

In 1995, districts were required by the Safe Schools 
Act to establish Disciplinary Alternative Education 
Programs (DAEPs) to serve students who commit 
specific disciplinary or criminal offenses. In 2000- 
01, 89,532 students were placed in DAEPs, an 
increase from the 70,728 placed in DAEPs in 1998- 
99. In 2000-01, average placement time in DAEPs 
was 32.6 days. On the 2001 TAAS, DAEP students 
had a passing rate in reading of 71.3 percent 
compared to the state rate of 88.9 percent. In 
mathematics, the DAEP student passing rate was 
72.4 percent compared to the state rate of 90.2 
percent. Statewide, 96.2 percent of students were 
tested in reading and mathematics in 2001, while 
only 85.0 percent of DAEP students were tested in 
reading. Students in DAEPs had a much higher 
absence rate of 7.7 percent compared to the state 
rate of 0.6 percent; the DAEP student exemption 
rate for special education of 2.9 percent was more 



than twice the 1.1 percent rate for the state as a 
whole. 

♦ In 2001, Senate Bill 702 changed the criteria used 
for identifying students at risk of dropping out of 
school by amending §29.081 of the Texas 
Education Code. This expanded the definition. As a 
result, 1,665,812 (40%) of the 4,165,101 public 
school students in Texas were identified as at risk. 
At risk students averaged 84 percent passing in 
Grade 8 reading; Grade 5 at risk students had 90 
percent passing in mathematics. Across grades and 
subjects tested, at risk students were consistently 
outperformed by students not at risk. 

♦ Of the districts and charter schools responding to a 
June 2002 survey, 62.1 percent reported 
implementation of some type of character 
education program. Data were reported by 287 
districts and charter schools whose programs met 
the criteria set in House Bill 946 for Character Plus 
programs. The agency designated the campuses in 
these districts and charter schools operating these 
programs as Character Plus Schools. 
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1 . Academic Excellence Indicators 



T his chapter presents the progress the state is 
making on the Academic Excellence Indicators 
established in Texas law, adopted by the 
commissioner of education, or adopted by the State 
Board of Education (SBOE). Detailed analysis of Texas 
Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) results and 
dropout rates can be found in Chapters 2 and 5 of this 
Comprehensive Annual Report. This section provides 
an analysis of other measures and indicators in the 
Academic Excellence Indicator System (AEIS) State 
Performance Report, which are located on pages 6 to 
17, and include: 

♦ progress of students who failed the reading or 
mathematics portion of TAAS the prior year; 

♦ percentage change in proficiency level for students 
taking the Reading Proficiency Tests in English 
(RPTE); 

♦ cumulative percentage of students passing the exit- 
level TAAS; 

♦ performance on end-of-course tests; 

♦ percentage of students served in special education 
meeting Admission, Review, and Dismissal (ARD) 
committee expectations on the State-Developed 
Alternative Assessment (SDAA); 

♦ participation of students in TAAS testing (i.e., 
percentages of students tested and not tested); 

♦ attendance rates; 

♦ completion rates/student status rates; 

♦ completion of advanced courses; 

♦ completion of the recommended high school 
program; 

♦ results of Advanced Placement (AP) and 
International Baccalaureate (IB) examinations; 

♦ equivalency between performance on exit-level 
TAAS and the Texas Academic Skills Program 
(TASP) test; 

♦ results from college admission tests (SAT I and 
ACT); and 

♦ profile information on students, programs, staff, 
and finances. 



Progress of Prior Year TAAS Failers 

For this indicator, the progress of students who failed 
the reading or mathematics portion of the TAAS 
(English version) is calculated by comparing the 
performance of students who failed TAAS in the prior 
year with their performance in the current year. This 
indicator provides two measures: (1) the average Texas 
Learning Index (TLI) growth for these students 
between the prior and current year; and (2) the 
percentage of students failing these assessments in the 
prior year who passed them in the current year. A report 
providing this information for Grades 4-8 and 10 for 
each campus and district is accessible from 2001-02 
Academic Excellence Indicator System (AEIS) reports 
on the Division of Performance Reporting web site. 

Statewide, students who failed one or more of the 
TAAS tests in 2001 demonstrated an average TLI 
growth of 1 1.81 in reading and 10.45 in mathematics in 
2001, up from 10.89 in reading and virtually the same 
at 10.97 in mathematics in 2001. Average TLI growth 
in 2002 was higher for all student groups in reading 
than in 2001. Comparisons of 2002 to 2001 for 
mathematics show very slight declines in average TLI 
growth for all student groups except for White and 
Native American student groups, which showed very 
slight increases. It is important for students who fail the 
TAAS in a given year to demonstrate substantial 
growth so that they will be prepared to pass the exit- 
level TAAS, currently administered at Grade 10, and 
therefore meet the testing requirement for graduation. 

Over half (58.9%) of the students who failed the 
reading assessment in 2001 passed in 2002. This is an 
improvement from 2001, when 52.2 percent passed 
after failing reading in 2000. The results for 
mathematics were similar, with 61.6 percent of prior 
year failers passing in 2002, compared to 57.4 percent 
in 2001. Average percent passing in 2002 was higher 
than in 2001 for all student groups. 



Reading Proficiency Tests in English 

Two years of results from the Reading Proficiency 
Tests in English (RPTE) were reported for the first time 



Technical Note. The TAAS results shown in the AEIS State Performance Report on pages 6 to 17 differ by I or 2 percentage points from those reported 
in the Student Performance chapter of this report. The AEIS indicators , which form the basis for the state accountability system, reflect the 
performance of only those students who were enrolled in the same district as of October of each school year. This ensures that accountability ratings 
are based only on the performance of students who have been in the same district for most of the academic year. The Student Performance chapter ; 
however, contains the results of all students who took the TAAS in the spring of each year, regardless of their enrollment status the previous October. 
Unlike AEIS results, in the Student Performance chapter, English and Spanish test results are not combined , and students who met the testing 
requirements for graduation by passing end-of-course tests are not included. TAAS results in both chapters reflect similar trends. 
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this year. The RPTE measures annual growth of 
students learning English based on three levels of 
proficiency: Beginning , Intermediate, and Advanced. 
Limited English proficient (LEP) students in Grades 3- 
12 take the RPTE until they achieve ratings of 
Advanced , after which they subsequently take the 
TAAS assessments. The AEIS reports the levels of 
proficiency obtained in 2002 by students who attained 
Beginning and Intermediate proficiency in 2001. Of 
those students who scored at the Beginning level in 

2001, 38.8 percent remained in that score range in 

2002, 38.3 percent moved to the Intermediate level, and 
22.9 percent moved to Advanced. Of those students 
who scored at the Intermediate level in 2001, 3.7 
percent declined to the Beginning level, 26.6 percent 
remained at the Intermediate level, and 69.7 percent 
moved to the Advanced level in 2002. These results are 
improvements over the prior year. 



Cumulative Percent Passing Exit- 
Level TAAS 

Students, with some exceptions for students receiving 
special education services, must pass the exit-level 
TAAS in reading, mathematics, and writing to receive 
high school diplomas. The exit-level TAAS is first 
administered in the spring of the students' tenth grade 
year. Students have seven additional opportunities to 
retake the test until their graduation date. 

This measure is the percentage of students passing all 
tests taken on the exit-level TAAS for the class of 2002 
and the class of 2001. For example, the TAAS 
cumulative passing rate for the class of 2002 shows the 
percentage of students who first took the exit-level test 
in spring 2000 when they were sophomores, and 
eventually passed all tests taken by the end of their 
senior year, May 2002. The measure includes only 
those students who took the test in the spring of the 
tenth grade and continued to retake the test, if needed, 
in the same district. 

Statewide, 94.4 percent of the class of 2002 and 93.1 
percent of the class of 2001 passed the exit-level 
TAAS. Passing rates were higher for all student groups, 
i.e., African American, Hispanic, White, Native 
American, and Asian/Pacific Islander, and male and 
female students, in the class of 2002 than in the class of 
2001. The greatest gains were for African American 
students (91.1% compared to 89.0%) and Hispanic 
students (90.8% compared to 88.8%). 
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Results for End-of-Course 
Examinations 

Students completing Algebra I, Biology, English II, or 
United States History must take end-of-course 
examinations. The AEIS shows the percentage of 
students who took the test, and who passed the test in 
the summer preceding the school year or either 
December or May of each school year. For Algebra I, 
results for students in Grades 7-12 are reported. Results 
for students in Grades 9-12 are reported for Biology, 
English II, and United States History. 

Statewide in 2001-02, 17.0 percent of students in 
Grades 7-12 took the Algebra I test, down slightly from 
the 17.2 percent taking this test the previous year. In 
Grades 9-12, 24.0 percent of students took the Biology 
test in 2001-02, up from 23.8 percent the prior year; 
21.8 percent took English II in 2001-02, down very 
slightly from 22.0 percent the prior year; and 16.3 
percent took United States History in 2001-02, down 
from 1 8.5 percent the prior year. 

The percent of students passing Algebra I was 57.8 in 
2001-02, an improvement over the prior year when 49.2 
percent passed the test. This was the only improvement 
in performance on end-of-course examinations. The 
percent passing Biology, English II, and United States 
History in Grades 9-12 declined from 2000-01 to 2001- 
02. The percent passing Biology was 79.8 in 2001-02, 
compared to 79.9 percent in 2000-01. For English II, 
69.0 percent of students passed in 2001-02, while 75.1 
percent passed the prior year. Statewide, 73.9 percent of 
students passed United States History in 2001-02, 
compared to 74.3 percent in 2000-01. End-of-course 
assessments are considered the best currently available 
predictor of performance on the new exit-level 
examinations to be administered in 2003. Algebra I 
end-of-course examination passing rates are evaluated 
for Gold Performance Acknowledgment in the 
statewide accountability system. 

State-Developed Alternative 
Assessment (SDAA) Results 

The State-Developed Alternative Assessment (SDAA) 
assesses students in special education programs in 
Grades 3-8 who are receiving instruction in the Texas 
Essential Knowledge and Skills (TEKS) but for whom 
the TAAS is an inappropriate measure of academic 
progress. SDAA tests are given in the areas of reading, 
writing, and mathematics, and students are assessed at 
their appropriate instructional levels, as determined by 
their admission, review, and dismissal (ARD) 
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committees. State statute does not permit reporting of 
SDAA results by grade level or subject area; therefore 
the AEIS reports the percent of students tested who met 
their 2002 ARD committee expectations for all tests 
taken, aggregated across grade levels. The first year a 
student is assessed on the SDAA is a baseline measure, 
after which the ARD committee sets an expectation for 
performance when the student takes the SDAA the next 
year. Statewide, 69.6 percent of students taking the 
SDAA for the second time in 2002 met their ARD 
committee expectations. Results varied slightly by 
student group, with 68.0 percent of African American, 
68.9 percent of Hispanic, 69.5 percent of economically 
disadvantaged, 7 1 .4 percent of White and Asian/Pacific 
Islander, and 71.5 percent of Native American students 
meeting their ARD committee expectations. 



TAAS Participation 

Every student enrolled in a Texas public school in 
Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 10 must be given the 
opportunity to take the TAAS test or SDAA. The 
TAAS participation section of the AEIS reports 
provides the percentages of students tested and not 
tested, and other categories of results that are excluded 
or included in evaluations for accountability ratings 
purposes. The percentages are based on the 
unduplicated count of students for whom TAAS or 
SDAA answer documents was submitted. In 2002, test 
results for accountability evaluations included students 
in regular and special education in Grades 3 through 8 
and 10 who took the TAAS, as well as students served 
and not served in special education who took the 
Spanish version of TAAS in Grades 3 through 6. 
Results of the SDAA will become part of the school 
accountability system in the future. 

In 2002, the following were notable about the 
participation and exemption rates. 

♦ 96.2 percent of students were tested. The results of 
85.0 percent of students were included for 
accountability ratings purposes. The results of 11.2 
percent were excluded for the following policy 
reasons: 4.5 percent were students not enrolled in 
the fall in the district where they tested in the 
spring (mobile subset), and 6.7 percent took the 
SDAA assessments only. 

♦ 3.8 percent of students were not tested. Of those, 
0.7 percent were absent on all days of testing, 1.1 
percent were students served in special education 
who were exempt from all the tests by their ARD 
committee, 1.4 percent were exempt from all tests 
due to limited English proficiency (LEP), and 0.6 
percent had answer documents coded with 
combinations of the “not tested” categories or had 
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their testing disrupted by illness or other similar 
events. 

♦ LEP exemptions were highest for Hispanic 
students (2.9%) and Asian/Pacific Islanders 
(3.7%). The Spanish TAAS has been available 
since 1997 for Spanish-speaking students in Grades 
3-6 who otherwise might have been exempted due 
to limited English proficiency. The LEP exemption 
is not an option for exit-level examinees. 

♦ 48.5 percent of students served in special education 
participated in the SDAA. The highest percentages 
of SDAA examinees were African Americans 
(10.6%), males (8.5% compared to 4.7% for 
females), and economically disadvantaged students 
(9.5%). These percentages may represent repeated 
measures of the same set of students since some 
students may belong to two or more of these 
groups. 



Student Attendance 

Student attendance rates are calculated for students in 
Grades 1 through 12 in all Texas public schools. In 
2002, statewide standards for attendance were set at 96 
percent for districts, and for middle, junior high, and 
multi-level schools; 95 percent for high schools; and 97 
percent for elementary schools. The statewide 
attendance rate dropped slightly to 95.5 percent in the 
2000-01 school year from 95.6 percent in 1999-00. 
Rates for all student groups were above 95 percent in 
2000-01, with the exception of Native American 
(94.7%) and students served in special education 
(94.2%). Attendance rates are evaluated for Gold 
Performance Acknowledgment in the statewide 
accountability system. 



Completion Rate/Student Status Rate 

The completion rate/student status rate tracks a group 
(or cohort) of students enrolled as 9th graders through 
four school years. These longitudinal rates measure if 
students in the cohort graduated, received their General 
Education Development (GED) certificates, remained 
enrolled in high school in the fall following their 
expected graduation year, or dropped out. This latter 
measure is an actual four-year longitudinal dropout rate. 
The longitudinal dropout rate indicates the percentage 
of students from a cohort who drop out before 
completing high school. The four measures sum to 100 
percent and are intended to show - the statuses of 
students in their expected year of high school 
graduation. For example, the class of 2001 completion 
rate includes those students who were in the 9th grade 
in 1997-98 and graduated on time or early, received 




GEDs, were still enrolled during the 2001-02 school 
year, or dropped out. 

The percent of students who graduated increased with 
the class of 2001 (81.1%) compared to the class of 2000 
(80.7%). Almost five percent (4.8%) of the class of 
2001 received GEDs, the same percent as the class of 
2000. Among those expected to graduate with the class 
of 2001, 7.9 percent were still enrolled during the 2001- 
02 school year, compared to 7.3 percent of the class of 
2000 who were still enrolled during the 2000-01 school 
year. Of the class of 2001, 6.2 percent of students 
dropped out prior to their expected graduation year, 
compared to 7.2 percent of the class of 2000. The 
highest four-year longitudinal dropout rates among the 
student groups expected to graduate in 2001 were 9.9 
percent for economically disadvantaged students, 9.7 
percent for students served in special education and 9.6 
percent for Hispanic students. Statewide the four-year 
longitudinal dropout rates decreased for each individual 
student group, except for Native American students, 
from the class of 2000 to the class of 2001. 

Percentage Completing Advanced 
Courses 

The percentage of students completing the advanced 
courses indicator is based on a count of the number of 
students who complete and receive credit for at least 
one advanced course in Grades 9-12. The course list 
includes all advanced courses as well as the College 
Board Advanced Placement (AP) courses, the 
International Baccalaureate (IB) courses, and dual 
enrollment courses for which students can obtain both 
high school and college credit. 

In 2000-01, the most recent year for which data were 
available, 19.3 percent of students in Grades 9-12 
completed at least one advanced course. Almost forty 
percent (39.8%) of Asian/Pacific Islander students 
completed one or more advanced courses, followed by 
White students at 23.4 percent, Native American 
students at 18.6 percent, Hispanic students at 14.5 
percent, and African American students at 13.6 percent. 
Participation among all student groups declined from 
1999-00 to 2000-01, with the exception of Native 
American students. The percentage of students 
completing advanced courses is evaluated for Gold 
Performance Acknowledgment in the statewide 
accountability system. 



Percentage Completing 
Recommended High School 
Graduation Program 

This indicator shows the percentage of graduates 
reported as having satisfied the course requirements for 
the Texas State Board of Education Recommended 
High School Graduation Program. It also includes those 
who met the requirements for the Distinguished 
Achievement Graduation Program. 

For the class of 2001, 51.1 percent of students statewide 
met the requirements for the Recommended High 
School Graduation Program, up from the 38.6 percent 
reported for the class of 2000. There are several reasons 
for substantial increases across all student groups on 
this performance measure. The Recommended High 
School Graduation Program, which was originally 
adopted by the State Board of Education in November 
1993, underwent a number of changes before being 
finalized in 1996. Students are now beginning to 
qualify for this program in significant numbers. The 
percentage of students graduating under the 
Recommended High School Program or the 
Distinguished Achievement Program is evaluated for 
Gold Performance Acknowledgment in the statewide 
accountability system. 

Advanced Placement (AP) and 
International Baccalaureate (IB) 
Results 

This indicator reports the results of the College Board 
AP and the IB examinations taken by Texas public 
school students in a given school year. High school 
students may take these examinations, usually upon 
completion of AP or IB courses, and may receive 
advanced placement or credit, or both, upon entering 
college. Generally, colleges will award credit or 
advanced placement for scores of 3, 4, or 5 on AP 
examinations and scores of 4, 5, 6, or 7 on IB 

examinations. These are referred to as the “criterion 

scores” in the points below. AP/IB participation and 
performance results were evaluated for Gold 

Performance Acknowledgment in the statewide 

accountability system for the first time this year. Due to 
the timing of the release of the acknowledgments the 
most current results available to be evaluated were for 
the 2000-01 AP/IB participants. To maintain 
consistency across reports, the two years of AP/IB 
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results reported in the 2001-02 AEIS are for 2000-01 
and 1999-00, which are the same years reported last 
year. 

♦ The percent of 11th or 12th graders taking at least 
one A P or IB examination rose from 12.7 percent 
in 1999-00 to 14.3 percent in 2000-01. The 
percentages of students participating in these 
examinations rose for all student groups between 
1999-00 and 2000-01. 

♦ The percent of examinations with scores above the 
criterion declined statewide from 53.9 percent in 
1999-00 to 50.1 percent in 2000-01. This is the 
fourth year of decline for this measure, which was 
57.4 percent in 1997-98. Performance for all 
student groups declined on this measure in 2000- 
01 . 

♦ The percent of examinees with at least one score 
above the criterion, a 3 or above on the AP 
examination or IB scores of 4 or above, decreased 
statewide from 57.9 percent in 1999-00 to 54.0 
percent in 2000-01. The performance of all student 
groups declined on this measure in 2000-01. 

The overall declines in the percentages of AP/IB 
examinations and examinees with high scores should be 
considered in the context of increased participation in 
AP/IB examinations. Generally speaking with tests of 
this nature, as participation rates increase, overall 
performance tends to decrease. 



TAAS/TASP Equivalency 

The Texas Academic Skills Program (TASP) is a test of 
reading, writing, and mathematics proficiency, required 
of all persons entering undergraduate programs at 
Texas public institutions of higher education for the 
first time. This indicator shows the percent of graduates 
who did well enough on the exit-level TAAS to have a 
75 percent likelihood of passing the TASP test. 

Equivalency rates for the class of 2001 showed that 
66.6 percent of graduates statewide scored sufficiently 
high on the TAAS (when they first took the test) to 
have a 75 percent likelihood of passing the TASP. This 
is an improvement over the equivalency rate for the 
class of 2000, at 58.5 percent. All student groups 
improved on this measure. TAAS/TASP Equivalency 
results are evaluated for Gold Performance 
Acknowledgment in the statewide accountability 
system. 



College Admissions Tests 

Results from the SAT I of the College Board and the 
Enhanced ACT of the American College Testing 



Program are included in this indicator. College 
Admissions Tests participation and performance results 
are evaluated for Gold Performance Acknowledgment 
in the statewide accountability system. 

♦ Statewide, the percent of examinees who scored at 
or above the criterion score on either test (1,1 10 on 
the SAT I or 24 on the ACT) was 26.9 percent for 
the class of 2001, down very slightly from 27.3 
percent for the class of 2000. 

♦ The percent of graduates who took either the SAT I 
or the ACT increased from 62.2 percent for the 
class of 2000 to 62.9 percent for the class of 2001. 

♦ The average SAT I score for the class of 2000 was 
987, a decrease from 990 for the class of 2000. 

♦ The average ACT composite score was 20.2 for the 
class of 2001, a slight decrease from 20.3 for the 
class of 2000. 



Profile Information 

In addition to performance data, the AEIS State 
Performance Report also provides descriptive profile 
statistics (counts/percentages) on a variety of data on 
students, programs, staff, and finances. 



Agency Contact Persons 

For information about the academic excellence 
indicators, contact Criss Cloudt, Associate 
Commissioner for Accountability Reporting and 
Research, (512) 463-9701 and Cherry Kugle, Managing 
Director, Division of Performance Reporting, (512) 
463-9704. 



Other Sources of Information 

AEIS Performance Reports and Profiles for each public 
school district and campus, available from each district, 
the agency’s Division of Communications, (512) 463- 
9000, or online at www.tea.state.tx.us/perfreport/. 

Pocket Editioriy 2001-02: Texas Public School 

Statistics y published by the Division of Performance 
Reporting, Department of Accountability Reporting and 
Research, available in December 2002. 

Snapshot 2002: School District Profile s y published by 
the Division of Performance Reporting, Department of 
Accountability Reporting and Research, available in 
early 2003. 
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All Tests 2002 59.2% * 59.0% * - * 54.8% 63.9% 58.5% 83.3% 

2001 47.0% * 47.3% 20.0% * - 46.6% 47.5% 46.5% 33.3% 
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2002 Comprehensive Annual Report on Texas Public Schools 



Accountability Subset includes 2,998 students in 2002, and 2,979 students in 2001 who qualified 
End-of -Course exam credit and did not take the exit-level TAAS test. 
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2. Student Performance 

"Texas schools continue to grow stronger academically. We are so proud of the performance of our 
students. We know that there is still work to be done, but the improved academic performance we 
have seen in this state is a testament to the hard work of educators, students, and parents. ” 

Felipe Alanis, Commissioner of Education, August 2002 



Student Performance Results 2002 

Texas students posted a record passing rate on the 
spring 2002 Texas Assessment of Academic Skills 
(TAAS), with 85 percent of the approximately 1.9 
million students tested passing all parts of the test 
taken. This passing rate for “all students” reflects the 
performance of students in both regular and special 
education programs and is up from 82 percent passing 
last year and 53 percent passing in 1994. 

Spring 2002 marked the final large-scale administration 
of the TAAS tests. As mandated by the 76 th Texas 
Legislature, students will take the Texas Assessment of 
Knowledge and Skills (TAKS) beginning in spring 
2003. Exit-level students who have failed to meet their 
graduation requirements for TAAS will continue to take 
the TAAS tests in subsequent administrations until their 
requirements are met. All other students will take the 
TAKS tests. 



There are some significant differences in the subject 
areas and grades tested between the TAKS and TAAS 
tests. Table 2.1 outlines these changes, with the shaded 
portions marking differences in subjects tested between 
TAAS and TAKS. 

The Reading Proficiency Tests in English (RPTE) were 
first implemented in the 1999-00 school year. RPTE 
tests are administered to limited English proficient 
(LEP) students in Grades 3 through 12 to measure their 
progress in learning to read in the English language. 

Another component of the statewide assessment 
program is the State-Developed Alternative Assessment 
(SDAA). The SDAA, first administered in the 2000-01 
school year, measures the academic progress of 
students in special education programs in Grades 3 
through 8 who are receiving instruction in the Texas 
Essential Knowledge and Skills (TEKS) in a subject 
area tested by TAAS, but for whom TAAS, even with 



Table 2.1. Subject Areas and Grades to be Tested in the English and Spanish Versions of the 
Texas Assessment of Knowledge and Skills (TAKS) 



English TAKS 



Grade 






Subject 






3 


Mathematics 


Reading 








4 


Mathematics 


Reading 


Writing 






5 


Mathematics 


Reading 




Science 




6 


Mathematics 


Reading 








7 


Mathematics 


Reading 


Writing 






8 


Mathematics 


Reading 






Social Studies 


9 


Mathematics 


Reading 








10 


Mathematics 


English Language Arts 


Science 


Social Studies 


11 a 


Mathematics 


English Lanauaae Arts 


Science 


Social Studies 


Spanish TAKS 


3 


Mathematics 


Reading 








4 


Mathematics 


Reading 


Writing 






5 


Mathematics 


Reading 




Science 




6 


Mathematics 


Reading 









a Exit level. 



Technical Note. The TAAS results shown in the Student Performance Chapter differ by 1 or 2 percentage points from those reported in the AE1S State 
Performance Report on pages 6 to 17 of this report. The AE1S indicators, which form the basis for the state accountability system, reflect the 
performance of only those students who were enrolled in the same district as of October of each school year. This ensures that accountability ratings 
are based only on the performance of students who have been in the same district for most of the academic year. The Student Performance Chapter 
contains the results of all students who took the TAAS in the spring of each year, regardless of their enrollment status the previous October. The TAAS 
performance trends in the two chapters are similar. 
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allowable accommodations, is not an appropriate 
measure of academic achievement. 

Table 2.2 shows subjects and grades tested in the 
current statewide assessment program. The overview in 
this chapter summarizes statewide TAAS results for the 
2001-02 academic year, including results for various 
student groups. To allow an even broader view of the 
assessment program's history, nine-year comparisons of 
the percentage passing rates and the Texas Learning 
Index (TLI) data are included; comparing data from 
nine test administrations (spring 1994 through spring 
2002) allows an illustration of eight years' worth of 
gain. Also included are statewide data from the 
administration of the Spanish TAAS tests, the RPTE, 
the SDAA, and the Algebra I, Biology, English II, and 
U.S. History end-of-course examinations. 



Table 2.2. State Assessment Tests and Subjects, 
by Grade, 2001-02 


Grade 


Test 


Subjects Tested 


3 


English TAAS a 


Reading, mathematics 




Spanish TAAS 


Reading, mathematics 




SDAA b 


Reading, mathematics 


4 


English TAAS 


Reading, mathematics, writing 




Spanish TAAS 


Reading, mathematics, writing 




SDAA 


Reading, mathematics, writing 


5 


English TAAS 


Reading, mathematics 




Spanish TAAS 


Reading, mathematics 




SDAA 


Reading, mathematics 


6 


English TAAS 


Reading, mathematics 




Spanish TAAS 


Reading, mathematics 




SDAA 


Reading, mathematics 


7 


English TAAS 


Reading, mathematics 




SDAA 


Reading, mathematics 


8 


English TAAS 


Reading, mathematics, writing, 
science, social studies 




SDAA 


Reading, mathematics, writing 


10 c 


English TAAS 


Reading, mathematics, writing 


3-12 


RPTE d 




Varies 


EOC e 


Algebra 1, Biology, English II, U.S. 
History 



a Texas Assessment of Academic Skills. b $tate-Developed Alternative 
Assessment. c Exit level. d Reading Proficiency Tests in English. 9 End-of- 
Course. 



District- and campus-level results are available in the 
AEIS reports, which can be obtained through the 
Division of Performance Reporting at the Texas 
Education Agency (TEA) web site at www.tea.state.tx. 
us.perfreport. Additional information can be accessed at 
the TEA web site www.tea.state.tx.us. 
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Percent Meeting Minimum Expectations 

All Students 

Spring TAAS Administrations 1994-2002 
Grades 3-8 and 10 



The passing rate for reading at Grade 10 rose 4 
percentage points over the 2001 results . In 
mathematics , Grade 3 posted a 5 percentage point 
gain over last y ear 9 s results . 

Table 2.3 highlights spring 1994 through spring 2002 
results for each subject area and the all tests taken 
category. For purposes of comparisons across grade 
levels, the all tests taken category includes the TAAS 
reading and mathematics tests at Grades 3, 5, 6, and 7 
and the reading, mathematics, and writing tests at 
Grades 4, 8, and 10. The results of the science and 
social studies tests, administered only to students in 
Grade 8, are presented separately. 

The 2002 TAAS results indicated the continuation of an 
overall upward trend in achievement for all grade 
levels. In reading, the percentage of students meeting 
minimum expectations rose for all grade levels. 
Reading scores ranged from 87 percent of all students 
meeting minimum expectations at Grade 3 to 94 percent 
meeting minimum expectations at Grades 8 and 10. The 
reading TAAS data for 1994 through 2002 are 
presented graphically in Figure 2.1 on page 22. 

In mathematics, all grade levels made notable gains, 
with the exception of Grade 8 where the percentage of 
students meeting minimum expectations remained 
constant. The most impressive one-year improvement, a 
five percentage point gain, was at Grade 3. Scores 
ranged from 87 percent meeting minimum expectations 
at Grade 3 to an impressive 96 percent meeting 
minimum expectations at Grade 5. The mathematics 
TAAS data for 1994 through 2002 are presented 
graphically in Figure 2.2 on page 22. 

The results of the writing scores at all three grade 
levels tested in this subject area varied. Although the 
scores for Grades 4 and 8 remained constant, there was 
an increase of 2 percentage points at Grade 10 over the 
results from 2001. Scores ranged from 85 percent 
meeting minimum expectations at Grade 8 to 91 percent 
meeting minimum expectations at Grade 10. The 
writing TAAS data for 1994 through 2002 are presented 
graphically in Figure 2.3 on page 23. 
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Table 2.3. Percent Meeting Minimum Expectations on TAAS, All Students, 1994 Through 2002 


Grade 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 


2002 


Reading 


3 


76 


77 


78 


78 


83 


88 


87 


86 


87 


4 


73 


78 


75 


79 


86 


88 


89 


90 


92 


5 


75 


77 


79 


81 


85 


86 


87 


90 


92 


6 


71 


76 


74 


81 


82 


84 


86 


85 


88 


7 


73 


76 


79 


81 


82 


83 


83 


89 


91 


8 


74 


72 


74 


80 


81 


88 


89 


91 


94 


10 


75 


74 


79 


84 


86 


88 


90 


90 


94 


Mathematics 


3 


61 


71 


73 


78 


78 


82 


80 


82 


87 


4 


57 


68 


74 


78 


82 


87 


87 


91 


94 


5 


60 


69 


75 


82 


85 


90 


92 


94 


96 


6 


58 


61 


73 


77 


82 


86 


88 


91 


93 


7 


56 


59 


67 


75 


79 


84 


87 


89 


92 


8 


55 


54 


64 


72 


79 


85 


90 


92 


92 


10 


55 


57 


63 


69 


75 


81 


86 


89 


92 


Writing 


4 


84 


83 


83 


84 


85 


88 


90 


89 


89 


8 


66 


72 


72 


76 


79 


85 


84 


85 


85 


10 


79 


84 


83 


86 


87 


90 


90 


89 


91 


All Tests Taken 0 


3 


56 


65 


67 


70 


73 


78 


76 


77 


81 


4 


52 


61 


63 


67 


73 


78 


80 


81 


84 


5 


56 


64 


69 


74 


79 


82 


84 


88 


91 


6 


53 


58 


65 


72 


75 


79 


81 


82 


85 


7 


53 


56 


63 


70 


73 


77 


79 


84 


87 


8 


47 


47 


54 


62 


68 


76 


77 


80 


81 


10 


50 


52 


57 


64 


69 


75 


80 


80 


85 



a Does not include science and social studies tests. 



In addition, all grade levels made significant gains in 
the all tests taken category. For the first time, all grade 
levels had at least 80 percent of students passing all 
tests taken. The percent of students meeting minimum 
expectations in all tests taken (reading and mathematics 
at Grades 3, 5, 6, and 7; reading, mathematics, and 
writing at Grades 4, 8, and 10) ranged from 81 percent 
at both Grades 3 and 8 to 91 percent at Grade 5. The 
TAAS data for all tests taken from 1994 through 2002 
are presented graphically in Figure 2.4 on page 23. 

Texas Learning Index 
All Students 

Spring TAAS Administrations 1994-2002 
Grades 3-8 and 10 



TLI scores for 2002 show continuing improvement at 
every grade level in mathematics and reading . 

Spring 2002 marks the ninth year that student 
performance in reading and mathematics has been 
reported via the Texas Learning Index, or TLI. The 
TLI, a score that describes how far a student’s 
performance is above or below the passing standard, 



was developed to allow students, parents, and schools 
the opportunity to relate student performance to a 
passing standard and to compare student performance 
from year to year. Because the purpose of the TLI is to 
show year-to-year progress as students move toward the 
exit-level test, the TLI is not used for reporting the 
results of tests that are not administered in sequential 
grades and/or not administered at the exit level. 
Therefore, scores for the writing test (administered only 
at Grades 4 and 8 and at the exit level), the Spanish 
reading and mathematics tests (only at Grades 3 
through 6), the Spanish writing test (only at Grade 4), 
the science and social studies tests (only at Grade 8), 
the RPTE (administered in Grades 3 through 12), the 
SDAA tests in reading and mathematics (administered 
in Grades 3 through 8), the SDAA writing test 
(administered in Grades 4 and 8), and the end-of-course 
tests are reported as scale scores rather than TLI scores. 

The TLI provides an indicator of whether a student is 
making sufficient yearly progress to be reasonably 
assured of meeting minimum expectations on the exit- 
level test. The TLI can be used in this way because the 
passing standards for the tests administered at the lower 
grades are aligned with the passing standard at the exit 
level. In other words, it is as difficult for a third grader 
to pass the third-grade reading and mathematics tests as 
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it is for an eighth grader to pass the eighth-grade 
reading and mathematics tests or for an exit-level 
student to pass the exit-level reading and mathematics 
tests. A student who consistently achieves a TLI score 
of 70 or above at Grades 3 through 8 on the reading and 
mathematics tests is on track to succeed on the exit- 
level test if current academic progress continues. 

To meet minimum expectations on the TAAS reading 
and mathematics assessments, a student must 



achieve a TLI of at least 70. The following tables 
present: 

♦ nine years of average TLI scores for each grade 
level, including the gain registered between the 
years 1994 and 2002 for both reading and 
mathematics; and 

♦ TLI scores from 1994 to 2002 for a consistent set 
of students. 



Figure 2.2. Percent Meeting Minimum Expectations on Mathematics TAAS, 
All Students, 1994 Through 2002 




□ 1994 □ 1995 SI 996 □ 1997 81998 01999 0 2000 El 2001 E32002 
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Figure 2.3. Percent Meeting Minimum Expectations on Writing TAAS, 
All Students, 1994 Through 2002 




Grade 4 Grade 8 Grade 10 

Grade 



01994 01995 □ 1996 01997 01998 01999 02000 02001 02002 



The data in Table 2.4 on page 24 indicate that at all 
grades, average TLI scores in both reading and 
mathematics have been rising since 1994. Average 
2002 TLIs in reading were in the 80s at all grade 
levels, ranging from 83.1 at Grade 3 to 89.5 at Grade 8. 
Also, Grade 8 exhibited the greatest nine-year gain with 
an increase of 12.5 points. In mathematics, average 
TLI scores also have increased at every grade level 
since 1994, with average 2002 TLIs ranging from 81.4 
at Grade 3 to 85.8 at Grade 5. Since 1994, Grade 5 



exhibited the greatest gain, with an increase in average 
TLI of 15.6 points. 

Table 2.5 on page 24 presents seven years of average 
TLI scores for the same set of students. This matched 
group of 114,795 students tested in both reading and 
mathematics every year from 1995, when the students 
were in Grade 3, through 2002, when they were in 
Grade 10. The data in the table indicate that average 
TLI scores in both reading and mathematics have risen 
steadily for these students. In reading, the group 



Figure 2.4. Percent Meeting Minimum Expectations on All TAAS Tests Taken, 
All Students, 1994 Through 2002 




01994 01995 01996 @1997 01998 @1999 @2000 B 2001 @2002 
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Table 2.4. Grade-Level Comparison of Average Texas Learning Index (TLI), 
Reading and Mathematics, All Students, 1994 Through 2002 


Grade 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 




Change 




2002 


2001 to 
2002 


1994 to 
2002 


Reading 


3 


77.6 


77.3 


77.5 


78.5 


81.2 


83.5 


82.7 


82.6 


83.1 


0.5 


5.5 


4 


77.8 


79.5 


78.6 


79.4 


83.1 


84.8 


86.1 


86.4 


87.3 


0.9 


9.5 


5 


78.1 


79.0 


80.1 


82.3 


83.7 


84.8 


85.9 


86.9 


88.8 


1.9 


10.7 


6 


77.7 


79.0 


79.5 


81.9 


82.4 


84.3 


84.6 


84.5 


86.8 


2.3 


9.1 


7 


77.3 


77.9 


79.7 


80.6 


81.3 


82.0 


82.1 


86.4 


87.2 


0.8 


9.9 


8 


77.0 


77.0 


78.4 


80.4 


81.7 


83.9 


85.7 


87.2 


89.5 


2.3 


12.5 


10 


77.1 


77.0 


79.1 


81.2 


82.9 


84.1 


84.7 


85.5 


87.6 


2.1 


10.5 


Mathematics 


3 


69.7 


72.7 


75.4 


77.3 


77.0 


77.9 


78.3 


79.8 


81.4 


1.6 


11.7 


4 


69.8 


73.8 


76.1 


77.6 


78.7 


80.5 


80.9 


82.0 


83.4 


1.4 


13.6 


5 


70.2 


73.8 


76.2 


79.2 


80.7 


83.0 


83.9 


84.6 


85.8 


1.2 


15.6 


6 


69.7 


71.7 


75.6 


77.5 


79.2 


81.2 


81.9 


83.2 


84.4 


1.2 


14.7 


7 


69.6 


70.9 


74.3 


76.2 


78.1 


80.4 


81.5 


82.4 


83.9 


1.5 


14.3 


8 


69.1 


68.8 


72.5 


75.3 


77.3 


80.0 


81.5 


82.7 


83.6 


0.9 


14.5 


10 


69.3 


70.5 


72.1 


74.3 


76.4 


78.5 


80.4 


81.4 


82.6 


1.2 


13.3 



average TLI score of 90.2 at Grade 10 is a gain of 9.0 
points over the performance on the Grade 3 test in 
1995. The average TLI also showed an improvement in 
mathematics, with a gain of 8.3 points between Grade 
3 and Grade 10. 

Student Performance Results, by 
Ethnicity and Economic Status 

Percent Meeting Minimum Expectations 

Spring TAAS Administrations 1994-2002 
Grades 4, 8, and 10 

This section focuses on Grades 4, 8, and 10, so results 
from the writing test can be included in the 
comparisons. 

Grade 4 



In the all tests taken category , African American 
students’ scores rose by an impressive 5 percentage 
points in 2002 as compared to 2001 . 



The comparison between 1994 and 2002 shows that 
African American, economically disadvantaged, and 
Hispanic students have all made impressive gains on 
TAAS (see Table 2.6). 

Both African American and economically 
disadvantaged students’ reading scores in 2002 rose 3 
percentage points compared to the scores in 2001, with 
86 percent of African American students meeting 
minimum expectations and 88 percent of economically 
disadvantaged students meeting minimum expectations. 
Hispanic students’ scores rose by two percentage points 
to reach 89 percent passing. The percentage passing for 
White students rose by one percentage point, with 96 
percent passing. The comparison between 1994 and 
2002 shows that African American students made the 
greatest gain, with an increase of 30 percentage points. 

Compared to 2001 levels, the percent passing for 
mathematics rose by an impressive 6 percentage points 
for African American students in 2002. Economically 
disadvantaged students’ scores rose by 4 percentage 
points from 2001 to 2002. The percent passing for 
Hispanic students increased by 3 percentage points. 
White students’ scores increased by 2 percentage 
points. Percent passing in 2002 ranged from 88 percent 
(African American students) to 97 percent (White 



Table 2.5. Average Texas Learning Index (TLI a ), Reading and Mathematics TAAS, 
Matched Group, 1995 Through 2002 





Grade 3 


Grade 4 


Grade 5 


Grade 6 


Grade 7 


Grade 8 


Grade 10 


Change 


Subject 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2002 


1995 to 2002 


Reading 


81.2 


82.7 


86.8 


87.6 


86.7 


89.8 


90.2 


9.0 


Mathematics 


76.5 


80.0 


83.0 


83.4 


84.5 


84.5 


84.8 


8.3 



Average TLI for 1 14,795 students tested at every grade level between Grades 3 and 8 and at Grade 10. 
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Table 2.6. Grade 4 Percent Passing TAAS, by Student Group, 1994 Through 2002 



Student Group 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 


2002 


Change 
2001 to 
2002 


1994 to 
2002 


Readina 


African American 


56 


61 


60 


66 


77 


79 


82 


83 


86 


3 


30 


Hispanic 


64 


70 


66 


71 


81 


84 


85 


87 


89 


2 


25 


White 


83 


86 


83 


86 


92 


94 


95 


95 


96 


1 


13 


Economically Disadvantaged 


61 


67 


64 


69 


79 


82 


84 


85 


88 


3 


27 


Mathematics 


African American 


36 


47 


57 


62 


69 


73 


75 


82 


88 


6 


52 


Hispanic 


47 


59 


67 


72 


77 


84 


83 


89 


92 


3 


45 


White 


67 


79 


83 


86 


88 


93 


93 


95 


97 


2 


30 


Economically Disadvantaged 


44 


56 


64 


69 


74 


81 


80 


87 


91 


4 


47 


Writing 


African American 


72 


71 


74 


73 


78 


80 


84 


83 


84 


1 


12 


Hispanic 


78 


78 


79 


79 


81 


85 


86 


87 


86 


-1 


8 


White 


90 


88 


88 


89 


89 


92 


94 


92 


94 


2 


4 


Economically Disadvantaged 


75 


75 


76 


76 


79 


83 


85 


85 


85 


0 


10 


All Tests Taken 


African American 


32 


39 


45 


50 


59 


62 


66 


70 


75 


5 


43 


Hispanic 


41 


51 


53 


58 


67 


73 


74 


76 


80 


4 


39 


White 


63 


72 


72 


77 


81 


85 


88 


88 


91 


3 


28 


Economically Disadvantaged 


38 


47 


50 


55 


63 


69 


71 


74 


78 


4 


40 



students). The comparison between 1994 and 2002 
shows impressive improvement: 52 percentage points 
for African American students, 47 percentage points for 
economically disadvantaged students, 45 percentage 
points for Hispanic students, and 30 percentage points 
for White students. 

Writing scores rose by 1 percentage point over 2001 
levels for African American students to 84 percent 
passing. Economically disadvantaged students’ scores 
remained unchanged at 85 percent passing. The scores 
for Hispanic students decreased slightly by 1 
percentage point to 86 percent passing. And the scores 
for White students rose by 2 percentage points to 94 
percent meeting minimum expectations. 

All tests taken results provided more evidence of 
continued improvement. Scores in 2002 improved by 5 
percentage points (75% meeting minimum 

expectations) compared to the previous year for African 
American students. Economically disadvantaged 

students’ scores increased by 4 percentage points (78% 
meeting minimum expectations). Percent passing 
results also rose by 4 percentage points for Hispanic 
students (80% meeting minimum expectations). White 
students’ scores increased by 3 percentage points to 91 
percent meeting minimum expectations in 2002. The 
comparison between 1994 and 2002 indicates that 
African American students made the greatest gain in 
this category, showing an impressive increase of 43 
percentage points. 



Grade 8 



The scores for all groups in the all tests taken category 
continue to show impressive improvement 

Table 2.7 on page 26 presents the Grade 8 TAAS 
results for 1994 through 2002 for the four student 
groups. 

Reading scores in 2002 rose by 5 percentage points for 
African American students compared to the previous 
year. Economically disadvantaged and Hispanic 
students’ scores increased by 4 percentage points. 
White students gained 1 percentage point. African 
American students reached 92 percent passing, 
economically disadvantaged students reached 90 
percent passing, Hispanic students reached 91 percent 
passing, and White students reached 97 percent passing. 
The comparison between 1994 and 2002 indicates that 
African American students made the greatest gain, with 
an increase of 34 percentage points. 

Mathematics scores showed improvement for African 
American, economically disadvantaged, and Hispanic 
students with a gain of 1 percentage point each; White 
students’ scores remained unchanged. The percent of 
students passing for these groups ranged from 86 
percent for African American students to 96 percent for 
White students. Compared to 1994 levels, all groups 
made significant gains. African American students 
gained an impressive 54 percentage points, 
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Table 2.7. Grade 8 Percent Passing TAAS, by Student Group, 1994 Through 2002 


Student Group 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 




Change 


2002 


2001 to 
2002 


1994 to 
2002 


Reading 


African American 


58 


57 


60 


70 


71 


81 


83 


87 


92 


5 


34 


Hispanic 


61 


60 


62 


70 


71 


81 


• 83 


87 


91 


4 


30 


White 


86 


84 


86 


89 


90 


94 


95 


96 


97 


1 


11 


Economically Disadvantaged 


59 


57 


60 


68 


70 


80 


82 


86 


90 


4 


31 


Mathematics 


African American 


32 


30 


44 


55 


66 


74 


81 


85 


86 


1 


54 


Hispanic 


40 


37 


51 


61 


71 


80 


85 


89 


90 


1 


50 


White 


70 


70 


78 


83 


88 


92 


95 


96 


96 


0 


26 


Economically Disadvantaged 


37 


35 


49 


59 


69 


78 


84 


87 


88 


1 


51 


Writing 


African American 


50 


58 


61 


65 


71 


78 


76 


79 


79 


0 


29 


Hispanic 


55 


61 


61 


67 


71 


79 


76 


79 


79 


0 


24 


White 


77 


82 


83 


85 


87 


91 


91 


91 


91 


0 


14 


Economically Disadvantaged 


52 


59 


59 


65 


69 


77 


75 


78 


77 


-1 


25 


All Tests Taken 8 


African American 


25 


25 


35 


44 


53 


63 


65 


70 


72 


2 


47 


Hispanic 


32 


31 


39 


48 


56 


67 


68 


73 


74 


1 


42 


White 


61 


63 


69 


75 


79 


85 


87 


89 


89 


0 


28 


Economically Disadvantaged 


29 


29 


37 


46 


54 


64 


66 


71 


72 


1 


43 



a Does not include the results of the science and social studies tests at Grade 8. 



economically disadvantaged students gained 51 
percentage points, Hispanic students gained 50 
percentage points, and White students gained 26 
percentage points. 

The writing scores for the most part remained 
unchanged in 2002 as compared to 2001, with the 
exception of economically disadvantaged students, 
whose scores decreased by 1 percentage point. The 
percent-passing rate for all four groups ranged from 77 
percent meeting minimum expectations for 
economically disadvantaged students to 91 percent 
meeting minimum expectations for White students. 
Gains between 1994 and 2002 ranged from 14 
percentage points for White students to 29 percentage 
points for African American students. 

In the all tests taken category, which includes the 
reading, mathematics, and writing tests, the 2002 results 
showed overall continued improvement. The scores for 
African American students increased by 2 percentage 
points (72% meeting minimum expectations). 
Economically disadvantaged students and Hispanic 
students both showed gains of 1 percentage point (72% 
and 74% meeting minimum expectations, respectively). 
The scores for White students remained unchanged at 
89 percent meeting minimum expectations. Compared 
to 1994 levels, African American students made an 
impressive gain of 47 percentage points. Economically 
disadvantaged students gained 43 percentage points, 
and Hispanic students followed closely with a gain of 
42 percentage points. White students registered a 
28 percentage point gain between 1 994 and 2002. 



O 




Grade 10 (Exit Level) 



The comparison between 2001 and 2002 shows a 
dramatic upward trend in the all tests taken category , 
with a 10 percentage point gain for African American 
students . 



The Grade 10 (exit level) TAAS results from 1994 to 
2002 for the four student groups are presented in Table 
2 . 8 . 

Reading scores showed an impressive improvement 
across all grade levels. The scores of African American 
students improved by 9 percentage points, the scores of 
economically disadvantaged students rose by 8 
percentage points, the scores of Hispanic students 
increased by 7 percentage points, and the scores of 
White students rose by 2 percentage points. In 2002, 
African American students had 92 percent passing; 
economically disadvantaged and Hispanic students both 
had 90 percent meeting minimum expectations; and 
White students increased to 98 percent passing. Eight- 
year gains in reading ranged from 12 percentage points 
for White students to 32 percentage points both for 
African American and economically disadvantaged 
students. 

Mathematics scores showed improvement for all 
groups. Compared to 2001 levels, gains ranged from 2 
to 6 percentage points for each group. Percent passing 
results improved to 85 percent for African American 
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Table 2.8. Grade 10 Percent Passing TAAS, by Student Group, 1994 Through 2002 


Student Group 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 




Change 




2002 


2001 to 
2002 


1994 to 
2002 


Reading 


African American 


60 


58 


69 


76 


78 


83 


85 


83 


92 


9 


32 


Hispanic 


61 


60 


67 


73 


77 


80 


83 


83 


90 


7 


29 


White 


86 


86 


89 


92 


93 


95 


96 


96 


98 


2 


12 


Economically Disadvantaged 


58 


57 


65 


71 


75 


79 


82 


82 


90 


8 


32 


Mathematics 


African American 


32 


35 


43 


51 


58 


66 


74 


79 


85 


6 


53 


Hispanic 


40 


42 


51 


57 


65 


73 


80 


83 


88 


5 


48 


White 


68 


71 


75 


81 


85 


89 


93 


94 


96 


2 


28 


Economically Disadvantaged 


39 


40 


49 


55 


63 


71 


79 


82 


87 


5 


48 


Writing 


African American 


68 


76 


74 


79 


81 


86 


86 


85 


90 


5 


22 


Hispanic 


69 


75 


74 


77 


79 


84 


84 


83 


85 


2 


16 


White 


88 


91 


91 


93 


93 


95 


96 


94 


96 


2 


8 


Economically Disadvantaged 


66 


73 


72 


75 


78 


83 


83 


82 


85 


3 


19 


All Tests Taken 


African American 


28 


31 


37 


46 


52 


60 


67 


68 


78 


10 


50 


Hispanic 


34 


36 


43 


49 


57 


64 


70 


70 


77 


7 


43 


White 


64 


67 


71 


78 


81 


86 


89 


89 


92 


3 


28 


Economically Disadvantaged 


32 


34 


40 


47 


54 


62 


68 


68 


76 


8 


44 



students, 87 percent for economically disadvantaged 
students, 88 percent for Hispanic students, and 96 
percent for White students. The comparisons between 
1994 and 2002 showed an impressive upward trend, 
with African American students gaining 53 percentage 
points, and economically disadvantaged students and 
Hispanic students exhibiting gains of 48 percentage 
points each. White students gained 28 percentage points 
over this same period. 

The writing scores for all groups of students increased 
compared to the 2001 levels. The scores for African 
American students rose by 5 percentage points; the 
scores for economically disadvantaged students 
improved by 3 percentage points; and the scores for 
Hispanic students and White students rose by 2 
percentage points compared to their 2001 levels. Gains 
between 1994 and 2002 ranged from 8 percentage 
points for White students to 22 percentage points for 
African American students. 

In the all tests taken category, African American 
students registered a very impressive 10 percentage 
point gain over 2001 scores to reach 78 percent passing. 
Scores for economically disadvantaged students rose by 
8 percentage points to 76 percent passing. For Hispanic 
students, scores increased by 7 percentage points to 77 
percent passing. And White students rose by 3 
percentage points to 92 percent passing. The 
comparison between 1994 and 2002 reflected a notable 
increase in scores, with African American students 
making the largest gain of 50 percentage points. The 
other student groups also registered impressive gains: 






44 percentage points for economically disadvantaged 
students, 43 percentage points for Hispanic students, 
and 28 percentage points for White students. 

Average TLI: Results by Ethnicity 

Spring TAAS Administrations 1994-2002 
Grades 3-8 and 10 



Grade 5 African American students , whose scores in 
mathematics improved by 20.5 points, displayed the 
largest eight-year gain in average TLI for an ethnic 
group. 

From 2001 to 2002, overall average TLI scores in 
reading rose for all major ethnic groups in all grades 
(see Table 2.9 on page 28). For African American 
students, average TLI scores in 2002 ranged from 79.2 
at Grade 3 to 87.0 at Grade 8; the greatest eight-year 
gain (17.0 points) was at Grade 8. For Hispanic 
students, average TLI scores ranged from 80.5 at Grade 
3 to 86.6 at Grade 8, with the greatest eight-year gain 
(15.3 points) at Grade 8. The average TLI for White 
students ranged from 86.5 at Grade 3 to 92.5 at Grade 
8; between 1994 and 2002, the greatest gain (10.4 
points) was exhibited at Grade 8. 

In mathematics, all grade levels exhibited 
improvement in 2002, as compared to 2001 (see Table 
2.10 on page 29). For African American students, 
average TLI scores in 2002 ranged from 76.9 at 
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Table 2.9. Average Texas Learning Index (TLI), Reading, by Student Ethnicity and Grade, 1994 Through 2002 






















Change 
























2001 to 


1994 to 




1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 


2002 


2002 


2002 


Grade 3 


African American 


71.2 


70.8 


71.0 


73.1 


76.6 


78.1 


78.0 


78.2 


79.2 


1.0 


8.0 


Hispanic 


73.4 


73.0 


73.5 


74.5 


78.1 


81.3 


79.9 


80.1 


80.5 


0.4 


7.1 


White 


81.5 


81.2 


81.5 


82.2 


84.2 


86.7 


86.3 


86.1 


86.5 


0.4 


5.0 


Grade 4 


African American 


70.7 


72.6 


71.9 


73.5 


78.0 


79.4 


81.5 


82.3 


83.4 


1.1 


12.7 


Hispanic 


73.7 


75.8 


74.3 


75.4 


79.7 


81.8 


83.3 


83.9 


84.9 


1.0 


11.2 


White 


81.9 


83.2 


82.7 


83.4 


86.5 


88.3 


89.5 


89.7 


90.7 


1.0 


8.8 


Grade 5 


African American 


71.3 


71.9 


73.6 


76.5 


79.3 


79.2 


81.0 


82.9 


85.0 


2.1 


13.7 


Hispanic 


73.5 


74.6 


75.7 


77.9 


80.3 


80.7 


82.2 


84.1 


86.3 


2.2 


12.8 


White 


82.4 


83.2 


84.2 


86.5 


87.1 


89.1 


90.1 


90.4 


92.1 


1.7 


9.7 


Grade 6 


African American 


71.2 


73.0 


73.7 


76.4 


78.1 


79.9 


80.6 


80.1 


82.7 


2.6 


11.5 


Hispanic 


72.6 


74.5 


74.1 


76.9 


77.2 


80.0 


80.1 


80.5 


83.2 


2.7 


10.6 


White 


82.5 


83.3 


84.4 


86.6 


87.1 


88.6 


89.1 


89.0 


90.9 


1.9 


8.4 


Grade 7 


African American 


70.4 


71.6 


74.3 


75.7 


76.1 


77.1 


77.9 


82.1 


84.0 


1.9 


13.6 


Hispanic 


72.0 


72.7 


74.9 


75.7 


76.6 


77.8 


77.9 


82.5 


83.7 


1.2 


11.7 


White 


82.3 


82.8 


84.3 


85.2 


85.9 


86.3 


86.5 


90.6 


90.9 


0.3 


8.6 


Grade 8 a 


African American 


70.0 


70.6 


72.0 


75.4 


76.7 


79.9 


81.8 


83.7 


87.0 


3.3 


17.0 


Hispanic 


71.3 


71 .6 


72.8 


75.4 


76.8 


80.1 


82.0 


83.8 


86.6 


2.8 


15.3 


White 


82.1 


81.8 


83.7 


85.0 


86.3 


87.5 


89.4 


90.9 


92.5 


1.6 


10.4 


Grade 10 


African American 


70.9 


70.4 


74.2 


77.1 


78.8 


80.4 


81.3 


81.8 


85.2 


3.4 


14.3 


Hispanic 


71.2 


71.3 


73.6 


75.9 


78.5 


79.7 


80.1 


81.7 


84.5 


2.8 


13.3 


White 


82.1 


81.9 


83.6 


85.4 


86.6 


87.8 


88.6 


89.1 


90.4 


1.3 


8.3 



‘‘Grade 8 does not include science and social studies scores. 
Note. English-version TAAS only. 



Grade 3 to 83.0 at Grade 5; the greatest improvement 
since 1994 was at Grade 5 (20.5 points). For Hispanic 
students, average TLI scores ranged from 79.6 at Grade 
3 to 84.9 at Grade 5, with the greatest eight-year gain 
(18.5 points) at Grade 5. The average TLI for White 
students ranged from 84.2 at Grade 3 to 87.4 at Grade 
5; the greatest improvement since 1994 was exhibited at 
Grade 5, with a gain in average TLI of 13.3 points. 

Average TLI ; Results by Economic Group 

Spring TAAS Administrations 1994-2002 
Grades 3-8 and 10 



The economically disadvantaged population continued 
an overall upward trend in performance y with an 
average TLI at all grade levels at or above 79.8 in 
reading and at or above 78. 7 in mathematics. 

As indicated by the data in Table 2.11 on page 30, the 
average TLI scores of students identified as 
economically disadvantaged through eligibility for a 



free or reduced-price meal program reflected gains in 
reading across all grade levels. Average 2002 TLI 
scores for these students ranged from 79.8 at Grade 3 to 

86.2 at Grade 8; one-year gains ranged from 0.5 at 
Grade 3 to 3.1 at Grade 10. The average TLI of students 
not identified as economically disadvantaged also 
showed an overall improvement, ranging from 86.5 at 
Grade 3 to 92.1 at Grade 5; one-year gains ranged from 
0.4 at Grade 3 to 2.0 at Grade 6. Economically 
disadvantaged students at Grade 8 posted the greatest 
gain over eight years, with a rise in average TLI of 15.8 
points. 

In mathematics, both economic groups registered 
improvement at every grade level (see Table 2.12 on 
page 30). Average 2002 TLI scores for economically 
disadvantaged students ranged from 78.7 at Grade 3 to 

84.3 at Grade 5, with one-year gains ranging from 1.2 
at Grade 8 to 1.8 at Grade 3. For students identified as 
not economically disadvantaged, average TLI scores 
ranged from 84.0 at Grade 10 to 87.4 at Grade 5. 
Single-year gains ranged from 0.8 at Grades 6 and 8 to 
1.6 at Grade 7. Over the eight-year period, 
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Table 2.10. Average Texas Learning Index (TU), Mathematics, 
by Student Ethnicity and Grade, 1994 Through 2002 




1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 




Change 




2002 


2001 to 
2002 


1994 to 
2002 


Grade 3 


African American 


61.9 


65.3 


68.9 


71.4 


71.2 


70.6 


72.3 


74.4 


76.9 


2.5 


15.0 


Hispanic 


65.7 


68.9 


72.2 


74.6 


74.3 


76.0 


76.1 


78.0 


79.6 


1.6 


13.9 


White 


73.8 


76.6 


79.0 


80.4 


80.3 


81.3 


81.8 


82.9 


84.2 


1.3 


10.4 


Grade 4 


African American 


62.0 


66.2 


69.5 


71.7 


73.6 


75.0 


75.9 


78.4 


80.6 


2.2 


18.6 


Hispanic 


66.3 


70.6 


73.3 


75.2 


76.6 


79.1 


79.0 


80.7 


82.2 


1.5 


15.9 


White 


73.6 


77.5 


79.4 


80.6 


81.3 


82.8 


83.8 


84.1 


85.2 


1.1 


11.6 


Grade 5 


African American 


62.5 


65.7 


68.8 


73.3 


75.7 


77.5 


79.7 


81.1 


83.0 


1.9 


20.5 


Hispanic 


66.4 


70.4 


73.5 


76.9 


78.8 


81.5 


82.5 


83.4 


84.9 


1.5 


18.5 


White 


74.1 


77.6 


79.5 


82.0 


83.1 


85.4 


86.1 


86.4 


87.4 


1.0 


13.3 


Grade 6 


African American 


62.0 


64.3 


69.7 


71.6 


74.4 


76.3 


77.8 


79.7 


81.3 


1.6 


19.3 


Hispanic 


65.4 


67.1 


71.9 


74.3 


76.5 


78.8 


79.7 


81.3 


82.8 


1.5 


17.4 


White 


74.2 


76.4 


79.4 


81.1 


82.2 


84.3 


84.7 


85.7 


86.5 


0.8 


12.3 


Grade 7 


African American 


61.8 


62.3 


67.0 


70.2 


71.9 


75.1 


76.8 


78.3 


80.0 


1.7 


18.2 


Hispanic 


64.6 


65.4 


69.7 


72.6 


74.7 


77.4 


79.4 


80.4 


81.9 


1.5 


17.3 


White 


74.4 


76.4 


78.9 


80.0 


82.0 


83.8 


84.4 


84.9 


86.7 


1.8 


12.3 


Grade 8 a 


African American 


60.9 


60.7 


65.0 


69.0 


72.3 


74.9 


77.2 


78.8 


80.0 


1.2 


19.1 


Hispanic 


63.7 


63.0 


67.8 


71.2 


74.0 


77.3 


79.3 


80.7 


81.9 


1.2 


18.2 


White 


74.2 


74.1 


77.2 


79.4 


80.7 


83.1 


84.2 


85.2 


85.8 


0.6 


11.6 


Grade 10 


African American 


61.2 


62.4 


64.8 


67.8 


70.3 


73.1 


75.5 


76.9 


79.1 


2.2 


17.9 


Hispanic 


64.2 


64.9 


67.7 


69.7 


72.6 


75.5 


77.8 


78.7 


80.4 


1.7 


16.2 


White 


73.9 


75.4 


76.3 


78.5 


80.0 


81.7 


83.2 


84.1 


85.0 


0.9 


11.1 



“Grade 8 does not include science and social studies scores. 



Note. English-version TAAS only. 



economically disadvantaged students at Grade 5 posted 
the greatest improvement, with a gain of 19. 1 points. 



Special Populations 

Percent Meeting Minimum Expectations 

Spring TAAS Administrations 1994-2002 
Grades 3-8 and 10 



Between 1994 and 2002 , LEP students and at-risk 
students averaged impressive improvements in passing 
all TAAS tests taken . At Grade 5 , LEP students 
improved by 46 percentage points and at Grade 10 at - 
risk students improved by 47 percentage points . 

Categories of students considered as special populations 
include students with limited English proficiency (LEP) 
and students identified as at risk of dropping out of 



school. Note that each nonexempt LEP student takes 
the English TAAS unless it is determined locally that 
the appropriate assessment for that student is the 
Spanish TAAS (available at Grades 3 through 6). This 
section presents the results of the LEP students who 
took the English TAAS tests; Spanish TAAS results 
appear in a later section. 

For comparison purposes the all tests taken category 
does not include the science and social studies tests 
administered at Grade 8. Students at Grades 4, 8, and 
10 (exit level) were tested in writing, reading, and 
mathematics; students at Grades 3, 5, 6, and 7 were 
tested in reading and mathematics. 

Table 2.13 on page 31 presents the 1994 through 2002 
data for the LEP and non-LEP students in passing all 
TAAS tests taken. With the exception of Grade 8, both 
groups made gains from 2001 to 2002. The largest one- 
year gains of 6 percentage points were made by both 
groups at Grade 10. Grade 5 LEP students showed the 
largest gain from 1994 to 2002 with a gain of 46 
percentage points. Across grade levels and years, non- 
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Table 2.11. Average Texas Learning Index (TLI), Reading, 
by Student Economic Group and Grade, 1994 Through 2002 



Change 





1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 


2002 


2001 to 
2002 


1994 to 
2002 


Grade 3 


Economically Disadvantaged 


72.5 


72.1 


72.4 


73.7 


77.3 


80.1 


79.2 


79.3 


79.8 


0.5 


7.3 


Not Economically Disadvantaged 


81.7 


81.6 


82.0 


82.8 


84.8 


86.7 


86.3 


86.1 


86.5 


0.4 


4.8 


Grade 4 


Economically Disadvantaged 


72.7 


74.7 


73.2 


74.4 


78.9 


80.8 


82.4 


83.1 


84.1 


1.0 


11.4 


Not Economically Disadvantaged 


81.9 


83.3 


83.2 


83.9 


86.9 


88.4 


89.5 


89.7 


90.6 


0.9 


8.7 


Grade 5 


Economically Disadvantaged 


72.6 


73.5 


74.6 


77.2 


79.5 


79.9 


81.6 


83.3 


85.6 


2.3 


13.0 


Not Economically Disadvantaged 


82.3 


83.4 


84.7 


86.9 


87.5 


89.2 


90.0 


90.4 


92.1 


1.7 


9.8 


Grade 6 


Economically Disadvantaged 


71.9 


73.9 


73.6 


76.4 


77.0 


79.5 


79.8 


80.0 


82.7 


2.7 


10.8 


Not Economically Disadvantaged 


81.9 


82.8 


84.3 


86.6 


87.1 


88.3 


88.8 


88.6 


90.6 


2.0 


8.7 


Grade 7 


Economically Disadvantaged 


71.1 


72.1 


74.2 


75.2 


76.0 


77.1 


77.3 


82.0 


83.3 


1.3 


12.2 


Not Economically Disadvantaged 


81.2 


81.8 


83.8 


84.8 


85.4 


85.7 


86.0 


89.9 


90.5 


0.6 


9.3 


Grade 8 a 


Economically Disadvantaged 


70.4 


70.7 


72.1 


74.7 


76.1 


79.5 


81.4 


83.2 


86.2 


3.0 


15.8 


Not Economically Disadvantaged 


80.6 


80.6 


82.5 


84.3 


85.6 


86.8 


88.7 


90.1 


92.0 


1.9 


11.4 


Grade 10 


Economically Disadvantaged 


69.9 


70.1 


72.5 


74.9 


77.6 


79.2 


79.6 


81.0 


84.1 


3.1 


14.2 


Not Economically Disadvantaged 


79.8 


79.8 


82.0 


83.9 


85.3 


86.3 


87.2 


87.7 


89.4 


1.7 


9.6 



‘‘Grade 8 does not include science and social studies scores. 
Note. English-version TAAS only. 



Table 2.12. Average Texas Learning Index (TLI), Mathematics, 
by Student Economic Group and Grade, 1994 Through 2002 



Change 





1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 


2002 


2001 to 
2002 


1994 to 
2002 


Grade 3 


Economically Disadvantaged 


64.7 


68.1 


71.2 


73.6 


73.3 


74.5 


75.0 


76.9 


78.7 


1.8 


14.0 


Not Economically Disadvantaged 


73.7 


76.5 


79.3 


80.7 


80.5 


81.1 


81.7 


82.8 


84.2 


1.4 


10.5 


Grade 4 


Economically Disadvantaged 


65.0 


69.3 


72.0 


74.0 


75.5 


77.8 


78.1 


80.0 


81.6 


1.6 


16.6 


Not Economically Disadvantaged 


73.6 


77.5 


79.7 


80.9 


81.6 


82.9 


83.7 


84.1 


85.2 


1.1 


11.6 


Grade 5 


Economically Disadvantaged 


65.2 


69.1 


72.1 


75.7 


77.7 


80.3 


81.7 


82.6 


84.3 


1.7 


19.1 


Not Economically Disadvantaged 


74.0 


77.6 


79.7 


82.3 


83.4 


85.3 


86.1 


86.4 


87.4 


1.0 


13.4 


Grade 6 


Economically Disadvantaged 


64.4 


66.5 


71.3 


73.5 


75.9 


78.2 


79.1 


80.8 


82.3 


1.5 


17.9 


Not Economically Disadvantaged 


73.6 


75.7 


79.2 


80.9 


82.1 


83.9 


84.5 


85.5 


86.3 


0.8 


12.7 


Grade 7 


Economically Disadvantaged 


63.6 


64.8 


68.9 


71.8 


73.8 


76.7 


78.5 


79.7 


81.3 


1.6 


17.7 


Not Economically Disadvantaged 


73.3 


75.0 


78.2 


79.5 


81.4 


83.2 


84.0 


84.6 


86.2 


1.6 


12.9 


Grade 8 a 


Economically Disadvantaged 


62.8 


62.5 


66.9 


70.4 


73.3 


76.7 


78.6 


80.1 


81.3 


1.2 


18.5 


Not Economically Disadvantaged 


72.6 


72.4 


76.0 


78.6 


80.1 


82.3 


83.5 


84.6 


85.4 


0.8 


12.8 


Grade 10 


Economically Disadvantaged 


63.4 


64.3 


66.8 


69.0 


71.9 


74.9 


77.3 


78.3 


80.0 


1.7 


16.6 


Not Economically Disadvantaged 


71.5 


73.0 


74.4 


76.7 


78.4 


80.3 


82.0 


82.9 


84.0 


1.1 


12.5 



“Grade 8 does not include science and social studies scores. 
Note. English-version TAAS only. 
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Table 2.13. Percent Meeting Minimum Expectations on TAAS, All Tests Taken, 

By Limited English Proficient (LEP) Status and Grade, 1994 Through 2002 

Change 

2001 to 1994 to 





1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 


2002 


2002 


2002 


Grade 3 


LEP 


34 


47 


52 


57 


62 


70 


64 


66 


70 


4 


36 


Non-LEP 


58 


66 


68 


72 


74 


79 


78 


79 


83 


4 


25 


Grade 4 


LEP 


30 


39 


42 


45 


56 


61 


58 


61 


66 


5 


36 


Non-LEP 


53 


62 


64 


69 


75 


79 


82 


83 


86 


3 


33 


Grade 5 


LEP 


26 


33 


41 


46 


56 


56 


58 


64 


72 


8 


46 


Non-LEP 


58 


65 


70 


76 


81 


84 


87 


90 


92 


2 


34 


Grade 6 


LEP 


19 


21 


24 


35 


36 


44 


44 


42 


51 


9 


32 


Non-LEP 


55 


60 


68 


75 


78 


82 


85 


85 


88 


3 


33 


Grade 7 


LEP 


15 


15 


22 


30 


29 


35 


34 


43 


47 


4 


32 


Non-LEP 


55 


58 


66 


73 


76 


80 


82 


86 


89 


3 


34 


Grade 8 a 


LEP 


12 


11 


13 


19 


24 


32 


32 


36 


35 


-1 


23 


Non-LEP 


49 


49 


57 


65 


70 


79 


80 


83 


83 


0 


34 


Grade 10 


LEP 


13 


14 


15 


21 


25 


31 


34 


33 


39 


6 


26 


Non-LEP 


53 


55 


60 


67 


72 


78 


83 


82 


88 


6 


35 



‘‘Grade 8 does not include science and social studies scores. 
Note. English-version TAAS only. 



LEP students had higher passing rates than did LEP 
students. 

As the data in Table 2.14 on page 32 show for students 
at risk and students not at risk, both groups made gains 
from 2001 to 2002 in performance at most grade levels. 
At Grade 8, students at risk lost 2 percentage points and 
students not at risk remained at 90 percent passing. 
Grade 10 at-risk students exhibited the greatest 1994 to 
2002 improvement, with the rate increasing by 47 
percentage points to 71 percent. Across grade levels 
and years, students not at risk had higher passing rates 
than did students at risk. 

Average TU 

Spring TAAS Administrations 1994-2002 
Grades 3-8 and 10 



Between 1994 and 2002 , LEP students and at-risk 
students improved more than 13 points in average TU 
in mathematics at all grade levels . 

Categories of students considered as special populations 
include LEP students and students identified as at risk 
of dropping out of school. Note that each non-exempt 
LEP student takes the English TAAS unless it is 



determined locally that the appropriate assessment for 
the student is the Spanish TAAS, available at Grades 3 
through 6. This section presents results of the LEP 
students who took the English TAAS tests; Spanish 
TAAS results appear later in this chapter. 

As presented in Table 2. 15 on page 33, in reading, LEP 
students achieved gains in average TLI scores at all 
grade levels, with the exception of Grade 7, which 
decreased slightly by 0.2 points; the largest gain 
compared to 2001 was registered at Grade 10, with an 
increase of 5.2 points. Average 2002 TLI scores for 
LEP students ranged from 68.7 at Grade 7 to 79.1 at 
Grade 4, with the largest eight- year gain, an increase of 
14.8 points, posted at Grade 10. The average 2002 TLI 
scores of non-LEP students ranged from 84.0 at Grade 
3 to 90.4 at Grade 8, with the largest eight-year gain 
(12.5 points) posted at Grade 8. 

The greatest gain from 2001 to 2002 in mathematics 
for LEP students (2.4 points) was registered at Grade 6 
(see Table 2.16 on page 33). Average 2002 TLI scores 
for LEP students ranged from 74.5 at Grade 7 to 81 .8 at 
Grade 5; the largest eight-year gain was an increase of 
21.0 points at Grade 5. The average 2002 TLI scores of 
non-LEP students ranged from 8 1 .9 at Grade 3 to 86.2 
at Grade 5, with the largest eight-year gain (15.5 points) 
at Grade 5. 
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Table 2.14. Percent Meeting Minimum Expectations on TAAS, All Tests Taken, 

By At-Risk Status and Grade, 1994 Through 2002 

Change 

2001 to 1994 to 





1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 


2002 


2002 


2002 


Grade 3 


At Risk 


31 


43 


45 


51 


54 


64 


60 


63 


69 


6 


38 


Not At Risk 


65 


72 


75 


77 


79 


84 


83 


84 


87 


3 


22 


Grade 4 


At Risk 


29 


36 


36 


41 


50 


57 


58 


62 


67 


5 


38 


Not At Risk 


67 


78 


77 


82 


86 


87 


90 


89 


90 


1 


23 


Grade 5 


At Risk 


33 


40 


44 


51 


57 


60 


66 


71 


78 


7 


45 


Not At Risk 


76 


81 


85 


89 


91 


93 


94 


95 


96 


1 


20 


Grade 6 


At Risk 


28 


31 


38 


45 


47 


56 


58 


62 


63 


1 


35 


Not At Risk 


68 


78 


83 


87 


89 


91 


92 


92 


93 


1 


25 


Grade 7 


At Risk 


27 


27 


36 


42 


43 


51 


54 


65 


68 


3 


41 


Not At Risk 


71 


75 


81 


86 


88 


90 


91 


93 


95 


2 


24 


Grade 8 a 


At Risk 


23 


18 


25 


30 


37 


51 


55 


61 


59 


-2 


36 


Not At Risk 


70 


70 


75 


81 


84 


89 


90 


90 


90 


0 


20 


Grade 10 


At Risk 


24 


30 


33 


41 


46 


56 


63 


64 


71 


7 


47 


Not At Risk 


68 


70 


72 


79 


82 


87 


90 


89 


93 


4 


25 



‘Grade 8 does not include science and social studies scores. 
Note . English-version TAAS only. 



As can be noted in Table 2.17 on page 34, when 
comparing 2001 and 2002 TLI averages of at-risk 
students in reading, gains were made at all grade 
levels. Grade 5 achieved the largest gain compared to 
2001, with an increase of 2.9 points. Average TLI 
scores for the at-risk students in 2002 ranged from 76.5 
at Grade 6 to 82.5 at Grade 10. The largest gain 
between 1994 and 2002 was an increase of 13.5 points 
at Grade 10. The average TLI scores of students not at 
risk ranged from 85.5 at Grade 3 to 92.4 at Grade 8, 
with the largest eight-year gain (7.8 points) posted at 
Grade 7. 

In mathematics, average TLI scores for at-risk students 
continued their upward trend for all grade levels; the 
greatest 2001-02 gain (2.2 points) was registered at 
Grade 5 (Table 2.18 on page 34). Average TLI scores 
for at-risk students in 2002 ranged from 77.3 at Grade 3 
to 81.8 at Grade 5. The largest eight-year gain was an 
increase of 18.9 points at Grade 5. The average TLI 
scores of students not at risk ranged from 83.2 at Grade 
3 to 87.3 at Grade 5, with the largest eight-year gain 
(1 1 .9 points) at Grade 6. 



Grade 8 Science and Social Studies 
Tests 

Percent Meeting Minimum Expectations 

Spring TAAS Administrations 1995-2002 
Grades 3-8 and 10 



Between 1995 and 2002 y passing rates in science and 
social studies rose for all populations , with LEP 
students making the greatest gain in science and 
African American students making the greatest gain 
in social studies . 



Table 2.19 on page 35 presents the 1995 through 2002 
comparison of science and social studies test results for 
all students. The science and social studies tests were 
benchmarked in 1994. A benchmark test is an 
assessment administered statewide before establishing a 
passing standard. A benchmark administration allows 
educators the opportunity to gather data on each test 
objective. These data are useful in instructional 
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Table 2.15. Average Texas Learning Index (TU), Reading, by LEP Status and Grade, 1994 Through 2002 

Change 

2001 to 1994 to 

1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2002 2002 

Grade 3 

LEP 68.2 69.0 70.4 71.7 76.2 79.3 76.4 77.1 77.4 0.3 9.2 

Non-LEP 78.2 77.8 78.0 79.0 81.6 84,0 83.7 83.5 84.0 05 08 

Grade 4 

LEP 67.8 70.4 68.6 69.5 74.8 76.2 76.6 77.7 79.1 1.4 11.3 

Non-LEP 78.4 80.0 79.2 80.1 83.7 85.5 87.1 87.3 88.2 09 9£_ 

Grade 5 

LEP 64.9 66.1 67.1 69.6 73.0 71.8 73.0 74.9 78.3 3.4 13.4 

Non-LEP 78.8 79.7 80.8 83.2 84,5 85.9 87.2 88.0 89.7 17 10,9 

Grade 6 

LEP 63.1 66.2 63.7 66.5 66.5 69.7 68.9 67.9 71.1 3.2 8.0 

Non-LEP 78.6 79.8 80.6 83.1 83.8 85.6 86.1 85.8 87.8 70 9.2 

Grade 7 

LEP 60.8 61.0 63.7 63.9 64.2 66.0 64.7 68.9 68.7 -0.2 7.9 

Non-LEP 78.3 78.8 80.7 81.9 82.5 83.2 83.4 87.5 88.3 08 10,0 

Grade 8 a 

LEP 60.1 60.7 60.7 64.2 64.2 67.6 69.5 71.0 73.4 2.4 13.3 

Non-LEP 77.9 77.8 79.4 81.5 82.8 84,9 86.7 88.2 90.4 22 12,5 

Grade 10 

LEP 58.1 58.4 58.4 62.6 65.1 65.9 67.1 67.7 72.9 5.2 14.8 

Non-LEP 78.4 78.2 80.4 82.4 84.0 85.3 85.9 86.6 88.5 49 1Q1 

°Grade 8 does not include science and social studies scores. 

Note. English-version TAAS only. 



Table 2.16. Average Texas Learning Index (TLI), Mathematics, by LEP Status and Grade, 1994 Through 2002 

Change 

2001 to 1994 to 

1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2002 2002 

Grade 3 

LEP 62.9 67.1 70.8 74.1 73.5 75.4 74.1 76.6 78.2 1.6 15.3 

Non-LEP 70.2 73.0 75.8 77.6 77.4 78.2 79.0 80.3 81.9 46 11.7 

Grade 4 

LEP 62.0 66.8 70.1 72.2 74.0 76.8 74.9 78.0 79.9 1.9 17.9 

Non-LEP 70.3 74.3 76.5 78.1 79.1 80.8 81.7 82.5 83.8 43 13.5 

Grade 5 

HP 608 646 687 724 748 778 784 706 848 22 240 

Non-LEP 70.7 74.3 76.6 79.7 841 83.4 84.6 85.0 86.2 42 15,5 

Grade 6 

LEP 58.8 59.5 64.8 67.4 70.3 72.7 73.3 75.3 77.7 2.4 18.9 

Non-LEP 70.4 72.5 76.4 78.3 80.0 82.0 82.8 83.9 84.8 09 14.4 

Grade 7 

LEP 56.6 56.8 644 65.4 66.1 69.2 747 73.5 74.5 40 17.9 

Non-LEP 70.3 7 47 75.0 77.0 78.9 842 82.3 83.0 84.5 45 14,2 

Grade 8 a 

LEP 55.8 55.4 59.2 63.2 66.4 69.5 72.4 74.4 75.3 0.9 19.5 

Non-LEP 69.8 69.5 73.2 76.1 78.0 80.7 82.1 83.2 84,1 09 14.3 

Grade 10 

LEP 57.7 58.1 59.6 62.3 65.4 68.7 745 72.5 74.6 2.1 16.9 

Non-LEP 70.1 74 3 72.9 75.2 77.1 79.2 8 4 0 8 4 9 83.1 42 13.0 

“Grade 8 does not include science and social studies scores. 

Note. English-version TAAS only. 
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Table 2.17. Average Texas Learning Index (TLI), Reading, by At-Risk Status and Grade, 1994 Through 2002 

Change 

2001 to 1994 to 

1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2002 2002 

Grade 3 

At Risk 600 608 68^9 705 745 779 704 709 777 08 07 

Not At Risk 805 800 805 81.2 83.5 85.6 85.4 85.0 85.5 05 OO 

Grade 4 

At Risk 697 748 607 606 747 705 779 701 802 41 105" 

Not At Risk 83.0 84.5 83.8 847 87.2 88.4 897 89.5 89.9 04 6.9 

Grade 5 

At Risk 707 709 740 73?j 749 701 706 705 844 09 107" 

Not At Risk 84,6 85.1 85.9 87.9 88.4 89.4 90.4 90.6 945 09 6.9 

Grade 6 

At Risk 601 748 708 703 701 747 749 706 705 09 7A 

Not At Risk 82.5 84,2 85.1 87.2 87.6 89.0 89.3 88.7 90.1 44 7,6 

Grade 7 

At Risk 603 606 747 709 740 706 706 700 703 03 OO 

Not At Risk 83.0 83.5 85.0 86.1 86.2 86.6 86.7 90.2 90.8 06 7,8 

Grade 8 a 

At Risk 700 605 604 742 746 703 706 797 803 06 103" 

Not At Risk 83.8 83.5 84.6 86.0 87.1 88.3 90.1 94 0 92.4 44 06_ 

Grade 10 

At Risk 600 704 702 746 702 704 705 709 805 06 105" 

Not At Risk 82.6 82.2 83.3 85.2 86.5 87.5 88.4 88.8 90.2 44 7,6 

“Grade 8 does not include science and social studies scores. 

Note. English-version TAAS only. 



Table 2.18. Average Texas Learning Index (TLI), Mathematics, by At-Risk Status and Grade, 1994 Through 2002 

Change 

2001 to 1994 to 

1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2002 2002 

Grade 3 ~ 

At Risk 644 654 684 745 714 709 708 703 773 OO 109 

Not At Risk 72.6 75.1 78.0 79.4 79.2 79.8 80.7 847 83.2 45 106 

Grade 4 

At Risk : 602 664 684 703 749 747 743 774 703 49 XU 

Not At Risk 74.7 79.0 80.3 8 46 82.1 83.0 84,0 844 84,9 08 102 

Grade 5 

At Risk 609 603 687 724 709 708 784 706 848 02 iiJ 

Not At Risk 76.6 79.4 8 4 0 83.3 844 85.9 86.7 86.7 87.3 06 107 

Grade 6 

At Risk 646 608 684 605 747 745 706 784 787 06 474" 

Not At Risk 74.3 77.5 80.5 849 83.0 84,6 85.1 85.6 86.2 06 149 

Grade 7 

At Risk 042 647 606 676 608 703 748 706 777 14 T05~ 

Not At Risk 75.4 77.1 79.9 8 4 0 82.5 84,3 84,8 85.1 86.5 44 141 

Grade 8° 

At Risk 047 508 603 608 609 700 757 776 784 05 104" 

Not At Risk 76.2 75.7 78.7 8 4 0 8 4 7 83.7 847 85.3 85.8 05 06 

Grade 10 

At Risk 642 603 648 670 694 705 702 705 784 46 109" 

Not At Risk 74.8 76.2 76.6 79.0 80.4 82.2 83.6 84,2 85.0 08 102_ 

“Grade 8 does not include science and social studies scores. 

Note . English-version TAAS only. 
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Table 2.19. Grade 8 Percent Passing Science and Social Studies TAAS, by Student Group, 1995 Through 2002 

Change 

2001 to 1995 to 



Student Group 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 


2002 


2002 


2002 


Science 


African American 


54 


57 


66 


65 


74 


78 


84 


86 


2 


32 


Hispanic 


61 


61 


72 


70 


79 


81 


86 


89 


3 


28 


White 


88 


87 


92 


91 


95 


95 


97 


97 


0 


9 


Economically Disadvantaged 


59 


60 


70 


69 


78 


80 


85 


88 


3 


29 


Not Economically 


83 


84 


89 


89 


93 


93 


96 


96 


0 


13 


Disadvantaged 






















LEP 


33 


31 


47 


42 


50 


52 


62 


66 


4 


33 


Non-LEP 


77 


77 


84 


83 


89 


90 


93 


94 


1 


17 


At Risk 


56 


54 


63 


59 


71 


73 


82 


82 


0 


26 


Not At Risk 


89 


88 


92 


92 


95 


95 


96 


97 


1 


8 


All Students 


75 


74 


81 


80 


87 


88 


91 


93 


2 


18 


Social Studies 


African American 


45 


49 


47 


49 


53 


57 


64 


76 


12 


31 


Hispanic 


47 


52 


48 


50 


55 


57 


64 


76 


12 


29 


White 


77 


80 


78 


80 


83 


85 


88 


91 


3 


14 


Economically Disadvantaged 


45 


50 


46 


49 


54 


56 


63 


74 


11 


29 


Not Economically 


73 


77 


75 


77 


80 


82 


86 


89 


3 


16 


Disadvantaged 






















LEP 


19 


23 


20 


22 


24 


26 


31 


47 


16 


28 


Non-LEP 


65 


69 


66 


68 


72 


74 


79 


85 


6 


20 


At Risk 


38 


42 


35 


36 


42 


46 


54 


63 


9 


25 


Not At Risk 


82 


83 


81 


81 


84 


84 


87 


91 


4 


9 


All Students 


63 


66 


63 


66 


69 


71 


76 


83 


7 


20 



planning. Student performance data generated from a 
benchmark administration are reviewed by the State 
Board of Education as it sets the passing standard. 

Science 

Results of the spring 2002 administration show that, 
compared to the previous year, the overall passing rate 
increased by 2 percentage points, with 93 percent of all 
students tested meeting minimum expectations. This 
pattern of gain from 2001 to 2002 was repeated for all 
groups of students, with the exception of at-risk, not 
economically disadvantaged, and White students, 
whose scores remained unchanged. Comparisons 
between 1995 and 2002 show notable increases; for 
example, limited English proficient students posted a 
33 percentage point gain, the highest of any student 
population. 

Social Studies 

In the spring 2002 administration, 83 percent of all 
students tested met minimum expectations; this passing 
rate was up 7 percentage points from 2001 levels. 
Compared to the previous year’s passing rates, all 
groups posted significant gains; the ethnic groups, the 
special population groups, and the economic groups 
gained from 3 to 16 percentage points. Over the period 
from 1995 to 2002, all group scores improved, ranging 
from a 9 percentage point gain for students not at risk 



to a 31 percentage point gain for African American 
students. 



Spanish TAAS 

Percent Meeting Minimum Expectations 

Spring TAAS Administrations 1997-2002 
Grades 3-6 



Grade 6 Spanish TAAS reading scores registered a 
dramatic rise of 15 percentage points in 2002 
compared to the previous year’s results. 

In spring 1996, the Spanish TAAS reading and 
mathematics tests at Grades 3 and 4 were benchmarked. 
The following year, the Spanish TAAS reading and 
mathematics tests at Grades 5 and 6 and the Spanish 
TAAS writing test at Grade 4 were benchmarked. 
Passing rates are set after the benchmark 
administrations. 

It is important to remember that LEP students who take 
the Spanish TAAS are not being exempted from the 
statewide assessment. The students for whom Spanish 
TAAS is determined to be the appropriate assessment 
are being tested in the same manner as students taking 
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Table 2.20. Percent Meeting Minimum Expectations on Spanish TAAS, 
All Students, Grades 3-6, 1997 Through 2002 


Grade 1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 


2002 




Change 




2001 to 

2002 


1997 to 
2002 a 




Reading 


3 


43 


64 


74 


75 


76 


77 


1 


34 


4 


36 


38 


46 


58 


66 


73 


7 


37 


5 


* 


49 


33 


52 


71 


79 


8 


30 


6 


* 


27 


29 


27 


48 


63 


15 


36 


Mathematics 


3 


51 


65 


74 


75 


83 


87 


4 


36 


4 


46 


57 


72 


76 


89 


92 


3 


46 


5 


* 


55 


64 


75 


87 


91 


4 


36 


6 


* 


36 


50 


50 


67 


71 


4 


35 


Writing 


4 


* 


62 


67 


73 


75 


85 


10 


23 



a 1 998 to 2002 for Grades 5 and 6. 1 998 to 2002 for writing. 
Note. * indicates benchmark year. 



TAAS in English, because both groups must 
demonstrate performance on the same academic skills 
in reading, mathematics, and writing. 

Results of the spring 2002 administration showed gains 
at all grade levels tested in the Spanish TAAS (Table 
2.20). In reading, passing rates at Grade 6 rose 15 
percentage points to 63 percent meeting minimum 
expectations. The percent passing in Grade 5 improved 
by 8 percentage points to 79 percent. At Grade 4, this 
year's passing rate rose by 7 percentage points to 73 
percent meeting minimum expectations, and at Grade 3, 
this year’s passing rate rose by one percentage point to 
77 percent meeting minimum expectations. 

The percentage of Grade 6 students meeting minimum 
expectations in mathematics rose by 4 percentage 
points over the results from 2001 to 71 percent. The 
percentage of Grade 5 students meeting minimum 
expectations also improved by 4 percentage points to 91 
percent. The Grade 4 passing rate of 92 percent 
represented a rise of 3 percentage points over the 2001 
level. Grade 3, with 87 percent passing, registered a 
gain of 4 percentage points over last year's results. 



In writing, scores for students in Grade 4 rose by 10 
percentage points to 85 percent meeting minimum 
expectations, which represented a gain of 23 percentage 
points as compared to the 1998 results, the first year 
that Spanish TAAS writing was administered. 



Intensive Instruction 



After the May 2002 test administration for seniors , 
2,607 students were able to satisfy the TAAS diploma 
requirement before spring graduation ceremonies . 

Chapter 39, Subchapter B, Section 39.024 of the Texas 
Education Code specifies that districts must offer an 
intensive program of instruction for students who did 
not perform satisfactorily on assessment instruments 
mandated by the code. 

During the 2001-02 school year, as indicated in Table 
2.21, districts were required to offer intensive 
instruction in either reading, writing, mathematics, or a 
combination of these subject areas to 10 percent to 25 



Table 2.21. Number and Percent of Students Requiring Intensive Instruction, 
All Students, English and Spanish TAAS, 2002 




One Test Only 


Two Tests Only 


Three Tests 


Total 




Grade 


Number 


(%) 


Number 


(%) 


Number 


(%) 


Number 


(%) 


3 


35,288 


12 


20,594 


7 






55,882 


19 


4 


31,312 


11 


12,192 


4 


5,728 


2 


49,232 


17 


5 


20,265 


7 


6,787 


2 






27,052 


10 


6 


30,214 


11 


11,411 


4 






41,625 


15 


7 


25,048 


9 


11,377 


4 






36,425 


13 


8 a 


42,898 


15 


17,258 


6 


9,121 


3 


69,277 


25 


10 


23,297 


9 


8,868 


4 


5,021 


2 


37,186 


15 



a Does not include science and social studies tests. 
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percent of the students tested at each grade level in 
Grades 3 through 8. The data include students in Grades 
3 through 6 who took the Spanish TAAS tests. At 
Grade 10, 15 percent of the students tested in spring 
2002 did not meet minimum expectations on one or 
more tests (reading, writing, mathematics) of the exit- 
level TAAS and were required to be offered intensive 
instruction. 

Retesting Opportunities 

All students not meeting minimum expectations on 
their first attempts to pass the exit-level TAAS during 
the spring of their sophomore year have up to seven 
additional opportunities to retest before the end of their 
senior year. Administrations of the exit-level TAAS are 
provided during every academic semester, including the 
summer. For each administration, out-of-school 
examinees are also given the opportunity to retest. The 
late spring TAAS administration, provided a few weeks 
before the end of the school year, gives graduating 
students and out-of-school examinees an additional 
opportunity to retest immediately prior to 
commencement. 



2003 Early Indicator Reports for 
TAKS 

Spring 2002 Results 

Beginning in spring of 2003, the Texas Assessment of 
Knowledge and Skills (TAKS) will be administered to 
students in Grades 3 through 11. Because these tests 
will be based on a more rigorous state-mandated 
curriculum (the Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills, 
or TEKS), this new assessment instrument is expected 
to be more rigorous than TAAS. 

The spring 2002 TAAS tests were built using items 
based on the TEKS. Because the TEKS curriculum is 
more rigorous than the essential elements, its 
predecessor, every subject-area test has become more 
rigorous. Although the difficulty of the TAAS has 
increased over the past decade, the “hurdle” or passing 
standard, has been maintained at a consistent level, a 
TLI of 70 or a scale score of 1500, through the process 
of statistical equating. Equating ensures that all students 
taking the Grade 3 reading test in spring 2002, for 
example, are held to the same passing standard as the 
standard required to pass each of the Grade 3 reading 
tests since spring 1994. Another effect of equating is 
that fewer items are required to pass a more rigorous 
test than are required to pass a test of less difficulty. 
Since the TAAS tests administered in spring 2002 were 
more rigorous than the TAAS tests administered in 



previous years, students in spring 2002 must have 
correctly answered fewer items to pass than students 
tested in previous years. 

The TAKS will include more of the TEKS curriculum 
than the current TAAS and, therefore, will be more 
rigorous than the current TEKS-based TAAS test. To 
help determine whether a student is mastering the 
knowledge and skills that form the basis for the TEKS 
curriculum, a new column appeared on every student's 
Confidential Student Report (CSR). This column 
showed what the student's test results would have been 
had the passing standard been equivalent to 70 percent 
of the total items tested, instead of the passing standard 
of a TLI of 70 or a scale score of 1500. 

One of the reports that was sent to all districts in the 
2001-02 school year was the 2003 Early Indicator 
Summary Report , Part II. This report provided district- 
and campus-level comparisons of aggregate results at 
the current and higher student passing standards. This 
information was disseminated to districts and campuses 
so that instructional planning for TAKS could begin. 

Table 2.22 shows a statewide comparison of the current 
passing standard for each grade level and the percent of 
students who would have met minimum expectations 
had the passing standards been set at 70 percent of the 
total items. 



Table 2.22. Percent of Students Passing 
Using Current Standards and Higher Standards, 
by Grade, 2002 

Percent Meeting Minimum Expectations 



Grade Current Standard Higher Standard 



English-version 


3 


81 


66 


4 


84 


68 


5 


91 


81 


6 


85 


71 


7 


87 


68 


8 


72 


43 


Spanish-version 


3 


74 


47 


4 


68 


47 


5 


78 


59 


6 


57 


43 



End-Of-Course Tests 

Percent Meeting Minimum Expectations 
Spring Test Administrations 1995-2002 



In 2002, the passing rate for the Algebra I end-of- 
course test rose to 60 percenter thejirst time. 
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End-of-course (EOC) tests are administered at the end 
of the last semester of the appropriate course. These 
tests provide requisite statewide, regional, and district- 
level data on specified secondary-level courses in 
various content areas. In addition, school districts may 
use the end-of-course tests for local purposes. 
Beginning in the 1998-99 school year, students could 
meet the testing requirements for high school 
graduation by passing three end-of-course tests: 
Algebra I, English II, and either Biology or U.S. 
History. During the 2001-02 school year, 11,800 
students in Grades 10 through 12 fulfilled their 
graduation requirements by passing at least three of the 
four end-of-course tests. 

Table 2.23 presents the spring 1995 through 2002 
Biology EOC test results and spring 1996 through 2002 
Algebra I EOC test results. Table 2.24 displays the 
results of spring 1999 through 2002 administrations of 
both the English II and U.S. History EOC tests. 

Algebra I 

Spring 2002 results indicated that 60 percent of all 
students tested passed, which was a 9 percentage point 
gain compared to the results of spring 2001. African 
American students made the greatest one-year gain (12 
percentage points). Over the period from 1996 to 2002, 
all groups showed notable improvement, with gains 



ranging from 21 percentage points (LEP students) to 36 
percentage points (Hispanic students). 

Biology 

Results of the spring 2002 administration showed that 
80 percent of all students tested performed successfully. 
Over the period from 1995 to 2002, all groups exhibited 
gains, with the greatest gains achieved by African 
American students (16 percentage points). 
Economically disadvantaged and Hispanic students 
followed closely, each group registering a gain of 14 
percentage points. 

English H 

Results of the spring 2002 administration showed that 
69 percent of all students tested performed successfully, 
which was a six-point loss as compared to the results 
from spring 2001. The group performance data showed 
that percentages passing ranged from 27 percent (LEP 
students) to 81 percent (students not at risk). 

U.S. History 

In 2002, 74 percent of all students taking the U.S. 
History test passed, which was a 1 -point loss over the 
results from 2001. The group performance data showed 
that scores ranged from 31 percent passing (LEP 



Table 2.23. Percent Passing Biology and Algebra 1 End-of-Course Tests, 
by Student Group, Spring 1995 Through 2002 


Student Group 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 




Change 




2002 


2001 to 
2002 


1995 a to 
2002 


Algebra 1 


African American 


* 


10 


14 


19 


25 


27 


32 


44 


12 


34 


Hispanic 


* 


13 


19 


25 


32 


34 


39 


49 


10 


36 


White 


* 


38 


46 


50 


58 


57 


64 


72 


8 


34 


Economically Disadvantaged 


* 


13 


19 


24 


31 


32 


37 


47 


10 


34 


Not Economically Disadvantaged 


* 


33 


41 


45 


53 


53 


59 


68 


9 


35 


LEP 


* 


8 


9 


14 


19 


19 


20 


29 


9 


21 


Non-LEP 


* 


28 


35 


40 


47 


47 


53 


62 


9 


34 


At Risk 


* 


7 


10 


14 


22 


21 


27 


35 


8 


28 


Not At Risk 


* 


39 


47 


49 


59 


59 


64 


74 


10 


35 


All Students 


* 


27 


33 


38 


45 


45 


51 


60 


9 


33 


Biology 


African American 


53 


56 


57 


62 


61 


70 


68 


69 


1 


16 


Hispanic 


55 


59 


60 


64 


64 


69 


68 


69 


1 


14 


White 


85 


87 


89 


90 


89 


91 


92 


91 


-1 


6 


Economically Disadvantaged 


54 


57 


58 


63 


63 


68 


67 


68 


1 


14 


Not Economically Disadvantaged 


78 


81 


83 


85 


85 


87 


87 


87 


0 


9 


LEP 


27 


32 


27 


35 


33 


41 


37 


39 


2 


12 


Non-LEP 


74 


77 


78 


81 


80 


84 


83 


83 


0 


9 


At Risk 


55 


56 


57 


59 


59 


65 


64 


62 


-2 


7 


Not At Risk 


83 


85 


86 


87 


87 


90 


90 


91 


1 


8 


All Students 


71 


74 


75 


78 


77 


81 


80 


80 


0 


9 



a For Algebra I, this comparison is 1 996-2002. 
Note. * indicates benchmark year. 
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Table 2.24. Percent Passing English II and U.S. History End-of-Course Tests, 

by Student Group, Spring 1999 Through 2002 

Change 

2001 to 1999 to 



Student Group 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 


2002 


2002 


2002 


English II 


African American 


* 


60 


69 


65 


58 


-7 


-2 


Hispanic 


* 


63 


72 


68 


60 


-8 


-3 


White 


* 


83 


85 


82 


77 


-5 


-6 


Economically Disadvantaged 


* 


61 


69 


65 


58 


-7 


-3 


Not Economically Disadvantaged 


* 


79 


83 


80 


74 


-6 


-5 


LEP 


* 


32 


45 


35 


27 


-8 


-5 


Non-LEP 


* 


76 


80 


77 


71 


-6 


-5 


At Risk 


* 


55 


64 


60 


50 


-10 


-5 


Not At Risk 


* 


84 


87 


85 


81 


-4 


-3 


All Students 


* 


74 


78 


75 


69 


-6 


-5 


U.S. History 


African American 


* 


56 


59 


61 


62 


1 


6 


Hispanic 


* 


56 


58 


64 


63 


-1 


7 


White 


* 


84 


84 


85 


84 


-1 


0 


Economically Disadvantaged 


* 


53 


55 


59 


59 


0 


6 


Not Economically Disadvantaged 


* 


79 


80 


82 


81 


-1 


2 


LEP 


* 


28 


31 


34 


31 


-3 


3 


Non-LEP 


* 


74 


75 


77 


76 


-1 


2 


At Risk 


* 


49 


53 


58 


55 


-3 


6 


Not At Risk 


* 


84 


84 


86 


86 


0 


2 


All Students 


* 


71 


73 


75 


74 


-1 


3 



Note. * indicates benchmark year. 



students) to 86 percent passing (students not at risk). 
The African American student population was the only 
student group who showed an increase in performance 
as compared to the results from spring 2001. 

Reading Proficiency Tests in English 
(RPTE) 

Spring 2002 

The Reading Proficiency Tests in English (RPTE), first 
administered in the 1999-00 school year, measure the 
annual growth LEP students in Grades 3 through 12 
demonstrate in learning to read in English. Along with 
TAAS in English and Spanish, these tests form a 
comprehensive assessment system for LEP students. 
The first administration for each student is called the 
baseline administration because no growth for the 
student can be determined until the student takes the 
test a second time. The spring 2002 results comprise 
data for students who previously took the RPTE as well 
as students who took the test for the first time. 

An RPTE test has been developed for each of the 
following four grade groups: Grade 3, Grades 4-5, 
Grades 6-8, and Grades 9-12. Student performance on 
each RPTE test is reported in terms of three reading 



proficiency levels — beginning , intermediate , and 

advanced . These proficiency levels precede the level of 
reading ability assessed on the TAAS reading tests, as 
shown in Figure 2.5. 



Figure 2.5. Proficiency Levels on the RPTE and 
Their Relationship to TAAS Reading 







TAAS 

Reading 






Advanced 

RPTE 






Intermediate 

RPTE 






Beginning 

RPTE 





Students who achieve a rating of advanced on the 
RPTE have demonstrated the highest level of English 
reading proficiency assessed on these tests and are not 
required to take the RPTE in subsequent years. 

Table 2.25 on page 40 shows the number of students 
taking the RPTE and the percentage of students scoring 
at each proficiency level, separated by grade level, from 
the spring 2002 administration. 
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Table 2.25. Reading Proficiency Tests in English 
(RPTE) Proficiency Level, by Grade, 2002 



Grade 


Number of 


Students at Proficiency Level (%) 




Students 


Beginning 


Intermediate Advanced 


3 


67,652 


22 


24 


54 


4 


34,883 


28 


30 


42 


5 


24,670 


26 


26 


48 


6 


17,628 


27 


28 


45 


7 


16,455 


28 


27 


45 


8 


14,433 


25 


26 


50 


9 


17,652 


41 


26 


33 


10 


8,723 


22 


26 


51 


11 


4,600 


17 


25 


58 


12 


2,000 


16 


25 


59 



Of the 41,739 students who were rated beginning in 
spring of 2001 and took the RPTE in 2002, 23 percent 
were rated advanced , 38 percent were rated 

intermediate , and 39 percent were rated beginning . Of 
the 39,828 students who were rated intermediate in 
spring 2001, 70 percent were rated advanced in spring 
2002, 27 percent were rated intermediate , and 4 percent 
were rated beginning. 

State-Developed Alternative 
Assessment (SDAA) 

Spring 2002 

The SDAA, first administered in the 2000-01 school 
year, is a test for students enrolled in Grades 3 through 
8 who are receiving special education support services 
as well as instruction in the state-mandated curriculum, 
the TEKS. 

Each student's admission, review, and dismissal (ARD) 
committee makes all decisions regarding instruction 
and assessment. SDAA allows for the selection of the 
appropriate assessment by instructional level, so the 
assessment matches the instruction the student has 
received regardless of enrolled grade. This test is based 
on the TEKS curriculum and is designed to measure a 
student's academic growth from year to year as he or 
she is assessed at the appropriate level of instruction. 

The first time a student takes the SDAA in reading 
and/or mathematics is called a baseline year. The 
baseline test provides data about each student in order 
to set expectations for growth in the future. Writing 
assessment decisions are discussed separately from 
reading and mathematics decisions because writing 
tests are administered to students enrolled in Grades 4 
and 8 only, whereas reading and mathematics tests are 
administered every year to students enrolled in Grades 
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3 through 8. Performance results are reported as a 
percentage of students meeting ARD expectations. 

As shown in Table 2.26, of the 102,443 students who 
tested in spring 2001 and spring 2002, 86 percent met 
their ARD expectations in reading. As shown in Table 

2.27, of the 92,466 students took the SDAA in 
mathematics in spring 2001 and spring 2002, 80 
percent met ARD expectations. As shown on Table 

2.28, in spring 2002, 55,917 students were eligible to 
take the SDAA writing tests in Grades 4 and 8. Of 
these students, 70 percent met ARD expectations. 

Tables 2.26 through 2.28 present the percentage of 
students, disaggregated by grade level, who tested in 
spring 2001 and 2002 and who met their ARD 
expectations for the SDAA tests in mathematics, 
reading, and writing. 



Table 2.26. State-Developed Alternative 
Assessment (SDAA) Reading Achievement Level, 
by Instructional Level, 2002 



Instructional Number Percent of Students Meeting 

Level Tested ARD a Expectations 



3 


406 


85 


4 


17,812 


89 


5 


21,456 


89 


6 


22,063 


86 


7 


21,066 


84 


8 


19,640 


84 


Total 


102,443 


86 



Admission, review, and dismissal committee. 



Table 2.27. SDAA Mathematics Achievement Level, 
by Instructional Level, 2002 



Instructional Number Percent of Students Meeting 

Level Tested ARD 3 Expectations 



3 


363 


87 


4 


15,209 


91 


5 


18,775 


87 


6 


19,775 


78 


7 


19,596 


73 


8 


18,748 


72 


Total 


92,466 


80 


Admission, review, and dismissal committee. 


Table 2.28. SDAA Writing Achievement Level, 






by Instructional Level, 2002 




Instructional 


Number Percent of Students Meeting 


Level 


Tested ARD 3 Expectations 


4 


28,983 


77 


8 


26,934 


62 


Total 


55,917 


70 



Admission, review, and dismissal committee. 
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Table 2.29. Student Exemptions on the TAAS and SPAA, by Grade and Type of Exemption, Spring 2002 



Grade 




Total 

Tested 


LEP 

Exempt 


ARD 

Exempt 


Absent 


Other 
Not Tested 


Total 
Not Tested 


Total 

Students 


Unknown 3 


Number 


453 


0 


0 


0 


203 


203 


656 




(%> 


69.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


30.9 


30.9 


100.0 


3 


Number 


312,149 


4,561 


1,281 


2,050 


745 


8,637 


320,786 




(%> 


97.3 


1.4 


0.4 


0.6 


0.2 


2.7 


100.0 


4 


Number 


317,628 


3,512 


934 


166 


2,055 


6,667 


324,295 




(%> 


97.9 


1.1 


0.3 


0.1 


0.6 


2.1 


100.0 


5 


Number 


309,946 


4,217 


1,368 


1,996 


660 


8,241 


318,187 




(%) 


97.4 


1.3 


0.4 


0.6 


0.2 


2.6 


100.0 


6 


Number 


308,716 


5,101 


1,114 


2,504 


755 


9,474 


318,190 




(%) 


97.0 


1.6 


0.4 


0.8 


0.2 


3.0 


100.0 


7 


Number 


303,475 


6,964 


1,051 


3,084 


815 


11,914 


315,389 




(%) 


96.2 


2.2 


0.3 


1.0 


0.3 


3.8 


100.0 


8 


Number 


305,095 


5,641 


889 


400 


3,675 


10,605 


315,700 




(%) 


96.6 


1.8 


0.3 


0.1 


1.2 


3.4 


100.0 


10 


Number 


251,662 


0 


17,644 


5,482 


5,146 


28,272 


279,934 




(%) 


89.9 


0.0 


6.3 


2.0 


1.8 


10.1 


100.0 


3-8,10 


Number 


2,109,124 


29,996 


24,281 


15,682 


14,054 


84,013 


2,193,137 




(%) 


96.2 


1.4 


1.1 


0.7 


0.6 


3.8 


100.0 



a This information includes SDAA students with no indicated grade level, 



TAAS and SDAA Exemptions 

Spring 2002 

Table 2.29 presents the 2002 TAAS and SDAA testing 
exemptions, disaggregated by grade. This includes 
students who took the Spanish-version TAAS at Grades 
3, 4, 5, and 6. For the 2001-02 school year, of the 
2,193,137 students eligible to take the TAAS and 
SDAA tests, 84,013 (3.8%) students did not take either 
test. There were 15,682 (0.7%) students who were 
absent; 29,996 (1.4%) students who were exempted by 
their language proficiency assessment committee 
(LPAC); 24,281 (1.1%) students who were exempted 
by their admission, dismissal, and review (ARD) 
committee; and 14,054 (0.6%) students who were not 
tested for various other reasons, such as test 
administration irregularities or illness during testing. 



A Study of the Correlation Between 
Course Performance in Biology and 
Biology End-of-Course (EOC) Test 
Performance 

Overview 

Texas Education Code Section 39.182(a)(4) mandates 
an evaluation of the correlation between student grades 
and student performance on state-mandated assessment 
instruments. To comply with this statute, the Student 
Assessment Division at the Texas Education Agency 

l 
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has conducted periodic studies to determine the 
relationship between students’ classroom performance 
and their scores on statewide criterion-referenced 
assessments. 

This section describes the most recent study, which 
compared the pass/fail rates for Texas students who 
took the Biology course in the 2000-01 school year 
with their pass/fail rates on the spring 2001 Biology 
end-of-course (EOC) test. Matched results were 
available for 224,334 students. Passing the Biology 
end-of-course test is defined as attaining a scale score 
of at least 1500 and passing the Biology course is 
defined as receiving a numeric grade of at least 70. 



Results 

All Students and by Ethnic Group 

Overall, 81 percent of students in the study passed the 
Biology EOC test, while 87 percent received passing 
credit for the Biology course. The passing rates on the 
Biology EOC test and in the Biology course for all 
students and African American, Hispanic, and White 
students are shown in Figure 2.6 on page 42. 

As can be seen in Table 2.30 on page 42, 74 percent of 
the students in the sample both passed the Biology EOC 
test and passed their Biology course, while only 6 
percent failed both the Biology EOC test and their 
Biology course. A small percentage (7%) passed the 
Biology EOC test but failed their Biology course; a 
larger percentage (13%) passed their Biology course 
but failed the Biology EOC test. 
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Figure 2.6. Percent Passing Biology End-of-Course (EOC) 
Test and Biology Course, Spring 2001 




Disadvantaged Disadvantaged 

Student Group 



■ Biology EOC Test □ Biology Course 



For African American and Hispanic students, more 
students passed their Biology course but failed the 
Biology EOC test than passed the Biology EOC test but 
did not receive passing credit in their Biology course. 
For example, 21 percent of African American students 
passed their Biology course but failed the Biology EOC 
test, while only 7 percent passed the Biology EOC test 
but failed their Biology course. For White students, 6 
percent of students passed their Biology course but 
failed the Biology EOC test and 6 percent passed the 
Biology EOC test but failed their Biology course. 

Economically Disadvantaged 

As shown in Figure 2.6, for both students who were and 
were not classified as economically disadvantaged, a 
higher percentage of students passed their Biology 
course than passed the Biology EOC test. Eighty-one 
percent of students classified as economically 
disadvantaged passed their Biology course whereas 
only 67 percent passed the Biology EOC test. Likewise, 
90 percent of students classified as not economically 
disadvantaged passed their Biology course, while 88 
percent passed the Biology EOC test. 

In Table 2.30, comparisons were made between the 
pass/fail performance on the Biology EOC test and the 
pass/fail rates on the Biology course for students who 
were and were not classified as economically 
disadvantaged. For both economically disadvantaged 
and not economically disadvantaged students, a higher 
percentage of students passed their Biology course and 
failed the Biology EOC test than passed the Biology 



EOC test and failed their Biology course. As can be 
seen in Table 2.30, 22 percent of economically 
disadvantaged students passed their Biology course but 
failed the Biology EOC test, whereas only 8 percent 
passed the Biology EOC test but failed their Biology 
course. A similar pattern was seen in the performance 
of students who were not economically disadvantaged. 



Table 2.30. Biology End-of-Course (EOC) Test 
and Biology Course Performance, 
by Student Group, Spring 2001 




Test 

Performance 


Passed Failed 

Course (%) Course (%) 


All Students 


Passed Test (%) 


74 


7 


Failed Test (%) 


13 


6 


African American 


Passed Test (%) 


62 


7 


Failed Test (%) 


21 


10 


Hispanic 


Passed Test (%) 


59 


9 


Failed Test (%) 


21 


11 


White 


Passed Test (%) 


86 


6 


Failed Test (%) 


6 


2 


Economically Disadvantaged 


Passed Test (%) 


59 


8 


Failed Test (%) 


22 


11 


Not Economically Disadvantaged 


Passed Test (%) 


82 


6 


Failed Test (%) 


8 


4 



5 
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Agency Contact Person 

For information about the current or future state 
assessment system or assessment results, contact Ann 
Smisko, Associate Commissioner of Curriculum, 
Assessment, and Technology, (512) 463-9087. 

Other Sources of Information 

The TAAS, RPTE, SDAA, and End-of-Course test 
results as well as information about all the agency 



testing activities and test development are available on 
the TEA website at www.tea.state.tx.us/ under the link, 
Curriculum/Assessment. Released TAAS tests are also 
available. 

State/district/campus/charter school accountability 
ratings and the Academic Excellence Indicator System 
(AEIS) performance reports are also available on the 
TEA website under Performance Reporting (also see 
Chapter 1 of this report). 
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3. Alternative Education 



I n 1995, the 74th Texas Legislature enacted the Safe 
Schools Act that required school districts to 
establish Disciplinary Alternative Education 
Programs (DAEP) to serve students who commit 
specific disciplinary or criminal offenses (Texas 
Education Code (TEC) Chapter 37). The academic 
mission of a disciplinary alternative education 
program (DAEP) shall be to enable students to 
perform at grade level ( TEC §37.008(m)). Each school 
district shall provide a DAEP that focuses on English 
language arts , mathematics, science, history, and self - 
discipline . This mission conforms to the four Public 
Education Academic Goals: namely, that students in 
the public education system will demonstrate 



exemplary performance in the reading and writing of 
the English language, in the understanding of 
mathematics, in the understanding of science, and in 
the understanding of social studies . In addition , a 
DAEP must provide for the educational and 
behavioral needs of students who have been removed 
from their regular classrooms or campuses . It is state 
policy to treat all students with dignity and respect 
(Senate Bill 1196). The commissioner of education 
rules necessary to administer the provisions of Chapter 
37 forDAEPs were adopted February 14, 2001. 

DAEP placements may be mandatory or discretionary 
(Table 3.1). Chapter 37 specifies the offenses that result 
in mandatory placements to DAEPs. In addition, school 



Table 3.1. Classification of Student Behaviors, 2001-02 


Action 


Student Behavior and Code 9 


Discretionary 

Placement 


01 - Disruptive behavior (TEC §37.002(b)) 

1 0 - Based on conduct occurring off campus and not in attendance for felony not in Title 5 Penal Code 
21 - Violation of student code of conduct not included under TEC 27.002(b), 37.006 or 37.007 

33 - Possessed, purchased, used, or accepted a cigarette or tobacco product 

34 - School-related gang violence 

(See codes 20, 22, and 23 under Behaviors with More than One Possible Disciplinary Action) 


Mandatory 

Placement 


02 - Conduct punishable as a felony (TEC §37.006(a)(2)(A) 

09 - Based on conduct occurring off campus and not in attendance for felony in Title 5 Penal Code 

28 - Assault under Penal Code §22.01 (a) against a school district employee or other person 

(See codes 04, 05, 06, 07, 08, 26, 27, and 35 under Behaviors with More than One Possible Disciplinary Action) 


Discretionary 

Expulsion 


(See codes 04, 05, 06, 08, 20, 22, 23, 26, 27, and 35 under Behaviors with More than One Possible Disciplinary Action) 


Mandatory 

Expulsion 


1 1 - Used, exhibited, or possessed a firearm (TEC §37.007(a)(1 )(A) and §37.007(3)) 

12 - Used, exhibited, or possessed an illegal knife (TEC §37.007(a)(1)(B)) 

13 - Used, exhibited, or possessed an illegal club (TEC §37.007(a)(1)(C)) 

14 - Used, exhibited, or possessed a prohibited weapon under Penal Code Section 46.05 
16 -Arson (TEC §37.007(a)(2)(B)) 

17 - Murder, capital murder, criminal attempt to commit murder, or capital murder 

18 - Indecency with a child (TEC §27.007(a)(2)(D)) 

19- Aggravated kidnapping (TEC §27.007(a)(2)(E)) 

29, 30 - Aggravated assault Penal Code §22.01 (a) against school district employee or other 
31, 32 - Sexual assault or aggravated sexual assault under Penal Code §22.001 


Behaviors with More 
than One Possible 
Disciplinary Action 
Depending on 
Circumstance 
of Behavior 


04 - Possessed, sold, or used marihuana or other controlled substance 

05 - Possessed, sold, used, or was under the influence of an alcoholic beverage 

06 - Abuse of glue or aerosol paint 

07 - Public lewdness or indecent exposure 

08 - Retaliation against school employee 

20 - Serious or persistent misconduct violating the student code of conduct while placed in alternative program 

22 - Criminal mischief (TEC 27.007(f) 

23 - Emergency Placement / Expulsion (TEC 37.019) 

26 - Terroristic Threat (TEC 37.006(a)(1) or 37.007(b)) 

27 - Assault under Penal Code Section 22.01(a)(1) against a school district employee or volunteer 
35 - False alarm / false report (TEC 37.006(a)(1) and 37.007(b) 



«Code in Public Education Information Management System (PE IMS) data records (2001-02). 
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administrators have the discretion to place students in 
DAEPs for violations of local student codes of conduct, 
even if these violations are not included in the 
mandatory removals stated in Chapter 37. These are 
known as discretionary offenses. Also included in Table 
3.1 are the definitions of offenses for which students 
can receive mandatory or discretionary expulsion. A 
fifth category includes behaviors that can result in more 
than one category of possible disciplinary action by a 
district, DAEP placement or expulsion, depending upon 
circumstance. 

There are alternative education programs (AEPs) 
implemented in many school districts that are not 
necessarily disciplinary alternative education programs. 
DAEPs differ from AEPs such as dropout recovery 
programs and other alternative high school settings. 
Students who enroll in AEPs are often at risk for 
dropping out of school, have previously dropped out, or 
have found that the traditional school settings are not 
appropriate for their learning needs. Students usually do 
not attend AEPs because of disciplinary assignments, 
although they may have had previous DAEP 
assignments. 

Districts have implemented a variety of DAEP 
programs, with different instructional arrangements and 
different behavior management approaches. All DAEP 
programs are required to provide instruction in the four 
core academic areas: English language arts, 

mathematics, science, and social studies. Some 
programs provide direct, teacher-oriented classroom 
instruction; others combine direct instruction with self- 
paced, computer-assisted programs. Behavior 
management approaches include “boot camp”-type 
systems to “point systems” that reward positive 
behavior. DAEPs may be housed on regular home 
campuses or may be dedicated DAEPs housed in 
separate facilities. Several small, rural districts have 
entered into cooperative arrangements with other 
districts to provide DAEPs. Almost all DAEPs are 
highly structured. For example, many DAEPs use metal 
detectors, require students to wear uniforms, maintain 
small student to teacher ratios, and escort students from 
one area of the campus to another. 



Sources of Information 

School districts were required to report student-level 
information related to TEC Chapter 37 annually to the 
Texas Education Agency (TEA) beginning in the 1997- 
98 school year. The data are now reported to the TEA 
through the Public Education Information Management 
System (PEIMS) 425 Record. The information 
presented in this chapter was derived from analyzing 
several data sources from the 2000-01 PEIMS dataset, 
including the 425 Record, leaver reason, gender, 
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ethnicity, and economic status. Where possible, student 
PEIMS records were matched with Texas Assessment 
of Academic Skills (TAAS) data. 

Many districts pursue opportunities to train appropriate 
staff in the provisions of Chapter 37. Often, this 
training is coupled with PEIMS 425 Record reporting 
requirements. TEA staff continues to refine the data 
collection process and update the data reporting 
procedures to minimize data entry errors or miscoding. 
Through DAEP annual evaluation reports and ongoing 
development of the DAEP monitoring system, agency 
staff works to identify potential data errors quickly. 
This information can then be communicated to districts 
in a timely fashion. 

Evaluation, Reporting, and Data 

Analyses 

In 1999, the 76th Legislature amended TEC Chapter 37 
(TEC §37.008(m)) to include a requirement that the 
commissioner of education adopt rules necessary to 
annually evaluate the performance of each district's 
DAEPs. Beginning in spring 2001, each district that 
reported disciplinary data received its first annual 
evaluation report. A second report was issued in spring 

2002. The third report will be distributed in spring 

2003. For comparison purposes, the annual evaluation 
report includes state-level data. The evaluation report 
includes measures that assess educational progress, 
student behavior, and the proportion of students 
assigned to DAEPs. When available and appropriate, 
data are reported by the following student groups: 
African American, Hispanic, White, economically 
disadvantaged, and all students. 

Because of the large number of programs and the 
limited number of TEA staff available to do on-site 
monitoring visits, TEA is developing a risk-based desk 
monitoring system to examine district DAEP programs. 
This risk-based desk monitoring system will help 
identify district programs with high levels of data 
errors, unsatisfactory student performance, 
disproportionate assignment of student groups to 
DAEPs, and/or high levels of recidivism. A prototype 
system has been developed and is currently being pilot 
tested. The DAEP focus/advisory group is currently 
reviewing this system and developing recommendations 
for district selection for monitoring. On-site visits to 
selected district DAEP programs will be conducted in 
spring 2003 to assess the system and the district 
selection process. In addition to identifying low- 
performing programs, it is hoped that the risk-based 
desk monitoring system can help identify programs that 
are performing better than expected so these programs 
can serve as mentors for less successful programs. 
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Students Assigned to DAEPs 

Table 3.2 presents the number of students removed to 
DAEPs (individual student count) and the total number 
of removals or placements to DAEPs (total 
assignments) in 1998-99 through 2000-01 in Grades 1- 
12. The data presented for the total number of 
assignments reflect duplicated counts — students who 
were assigned more than once in a school year. A 
student may have both a DAEP placement and an 
expulsion in the same year. 



Table 3.2. Assignments to DAEPs and Expulsions, 

1998-99 Through 2000-01 

Action 1998-99 1999-00 2000-01 

DAEP Placements 

Individual Student Count 70,728 85,849 89,532 

Total Assignments 94,205 122,931 119,816 



Expulsions 

Individual Student Count 18,066 9,010 7,897 

Total Assignments 23,044 9,750 8,220 



The number of individual students placed in a DAEP 
increased by 21.0 percent from 1998-99 to 2000-01, 
from 70,728 in 1998-99 to 89,532 in 2000-01 (Table 
3.2). During this same period, the percent of students 
that were expelled declined by 56.3 percent, from 
18,066 in 1998-99 to 7,897 in 2000-01. This decline 
was expected because DAEPs provide districts with 



alternatives to expulsion. In many cases, students who 
would have been expelled in the past are now placed in 
DAEPs. In 1998-99, there were 6.3 discretionary 
assignments for every one mandatory placement. By 
2000-01, this ratio dropped to 5.5 discretionary 
assignments for every one mandatory assignment. 

Approximately 2.2 percent of the over 4 million 
students in Texas public schools in 2000-01 had a 
DAEP assignment. However, the percentages of 
students by student group assigned to DAEPs were not 
equal to the percentages of students by student group in 
the population of students as a whole. Across Grades 1- 
12, African American students were overrepresented in 
DAEPs as compared to the student population as a 
whole (Tables 3.3a and 3.3b). This was especially true 
at the early grade levels. In Grades 1-5, Hispanic 
students were underrepresented in DAEPs as compared 
to the population statewide, but this pattern reversed in 
Grades 6-10. White students were underrepresented in 
DAEPs across grade levels, except at Grade 12 where 
there was a very slightly higher percent in DAEPs 
(49.7%) as compared to the state (49.4%). Students 
who were classified as economically disadvantaged 
were overrepresented in DAEPs across grade levels 
except at Grade 12 where the percent (28.1%) was the 
same in DAEPs and statewide. In addition, African 
American students were more likely to be 
overrepresented in discretionary placements and 
Hispanic students in mandatory placements. 



Table 3.3a. Assignments to DAEPs, by Student Group, Grade 1 Through Grade 6, 2000-01 














Grade 














1 




2 




3 




4 




5 




6 




Student Group 


State 


DAEP 


State 


DAEP 


State 


DAEP 


State 


DAEP 


State 


DAEP 


State 


DAEP 


African American (%) 


14.6 


37.7 


15.0 


40.5 


15.0 


40.8 


15.0 


34.7 


14.8 


29.8 


14.9 


25.1 


Hispanic (%) 


44.3 


26.8 


43.2 


28.9 


42.1 


28.6 


41.1 


30.9 


39.8 


34.3 


39.1 


45.6 


White (%) 


38.2 


35.0 


38.9 


29.9 


40.0 


29.1 


41.1 


33.3 


42.6 


34.9 


43.0 


28.4 


Economically 


57.0 


67.3 


56.8 


69.6 


55.8 


70.5 


54.5 


68.3 


52.5 


68.4 


50.6 


66.6 


Disadvantaged (%) 
All Students 


320,752 


523 


316,896 


840 


316,535 


1,147 


313,731 


1,649 


311,638 


2,809 308,392 


7,319 



Table 3.3b. Assignments to DAEPs, by Student Group, Grade 7 Through Grade 12, 2000-01 














Grade 














7 




8 






9 


10 


11 




12 




Student Group 


State 


DAEP 


State 


DAEP 


State 


DAEP 


State 


DAEP 


State 


DAEP 


State 


DAEP 


African American (%) 


14.7 


21.7 


14.6 


19.5 


15.5 


20.4 


14.5 


20.1 


13.7 


18.3 


13.7 


18.2 


Hispanic (%) 


39.1 


47.9 


38.7 


48.3 


41.0 


46.4 


35.9 


38.6 


33.5 


32.6 


33.4 


29.7 


White (%) 


43.3 


29.3 


43.8 


31.0 


40.9 


32.0 


46.5 


39.8 


49.3 


47.1 


49.4 


49.7 


Economically 


48.1 


63.0 


45.3 


57.2 


42.5 


48.9 


35.7 


39.7 


31.6 


33.1 


28.1 


28.1 


Disadvantaged (%) 
All Students 


310,696 


12,327 


304,419 


15,438 


360,704 


22,959 


287,355 


11,186 


248,570 


6,943 219,943 


4,773 
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Table 3.4. Assignments to DAEPs, by Gender and 



Special Education Services, 2000-01 


Student Group 


State 9 


DAEP 


Female (%) 


48.5 


25.9 


Male (%) 


51.5 


74.1 


Receiving Special Education Services (%) 


11.9 


24.8 


Not Receiving Special Education Services (%) 


88.1 


75.2 



“State AEIS Report Snapshot for Grades 1-12 for 2000-01 school year. 



Male students comprised 74.1 percent of the DAEP 
population, compared to 51.5 percent statewide (Table 

3.4) . Students receiving special education services were 
also overrepresented in the DAEP population. Almost 
25 percent of students in DAEPs were receiving special 
education services, compared to nearly 12 percent of 
students statewide. The majority of students that had 
DAEP assignments were in the ninth grade; few 
elementary students received DAEP assignments. The 
percentage of students in DAEPs within a grade level 
steadily declined through high school. This may be 
related to the annual dropout rate for DAEP students in 
Grades 7-12, which was higher than the rate for all 
students in Grades 7-12 statewide. 

Average Repeat Rates and Average 
Length of Stay 

Students may be assigned to DAEPs more than once 
during the course of a school year. For discretionary 
assignments, the average number of assignments ranged 
from 1 .43 for students receiving special education 
services to 1.37 for African American students (Table 

3.5) . For mandatory offenses, the average number of 
repeat DAEP assignments was lower, ranging from 
1.06 for White students to 1.09 for Hispanic students. A 
related measure is the percent of students assigned only 
once to a DAEP in 2000-01. Only about 20 percent of 
students assigned to DAEPs in 2000-01, received a 
return assignment during the year. However, for those 
students, some students returned 10 or more times. 

The number of days in DAEP placements per student in 
2000-01 was calculated by combining days from 



multiple assignments. A student with one assignment 
for 10 days would have the same total average time as a 
student with two assignments of five days each. As 
opposed to the average repeat rates where there was 
little difference among those for the student groups 
(Table 3.5), there were more differences evident in the 
total number of days assigned to a DAEP. White 
students were assigned for an average of about 27 days 
during the school year, while African American and 
Hispanic students were assigned for an average of about 
36 days. 



Texas Assessment of Academic Skills 
(TAAS) 

Performance of DAEP students on the TAAS is 
required to be reported in the DAEP annual evaluation 
reports. TAAS scores from 2001 were examined using 
two measures: the percent of students passing and the 
average Texas Learning Index (TLI). The percent 
passing data included students in Grades 3-8 and those 
who took the exit-level test in Grade 10. TAAS scores 
of students assigned to DAEPs at any time during the 
year were included in the DAEP averages, even if the 
students were not in DAEPs at the time of TAAS 
testing. The TLI data included students in Grades 4 
through 8 in order to show growth. 

In 2000-01, as shown in Table 3.6, in both reading and 
mathematics and across all student groups presented, 
the TAAS passing rates of students in DAEPs were 
lower than those of students statewide. In reading, the 
differences in student group scores ranged from 12.4 
percentage points lower for White students to 19.4 
percentage points lower for African American students. 
In mathematics, the differences were very similar. For 
students in DAEPs and statewide, in both reading and 
mathematics, females had higher TAAS passing rates 
than did males. The difference was greater for females 
assigned to DAEPs. For example, in reading, statewide 
females' passing rates were 3.0 percentage points 
higher, but they were 6.6 percentage points higher for 
female students in DAEPs. 



Table 3.5. Frequency of Assignments and Total Length of Placement in DAEPs, 2000-01 



Average Number of Assignments 



Student Group 


Discretionary 


Mandatory 


Students with 
Single Assignments ( %) 


Average Length of 
Placement (Days) 


African American 


1.37 


1.07 


79.5 


35.8 


Hispanic 


1.42 


1.09 


79.4 


35.5 


White 


1.42 


1.06 


80.4 


27.2 


Economically Disadvantaged 


1.40 


1.08 


78.9 


35.5 


Special Education 


1.43 


1.08 


78.2 


31.3 


All Students 


1.41 


1.07 


79.8 


32.6 
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Table 3.6. TAAS Performance, All Grade Levels 
Combined, by Student Group, 2000-01 





Percent Passing 
Reading 


Percent Passing 
Mathematics 


Student Group 


State 


DAEPs 


State 


DAEPs 


African American 


82.5 


63.1 


81.9 


62.9 


Hispanic 


83.5 


66.2 


86.9 


69.4 


White 


95.1 


82.7 


95.1 


81.7 


Economically 

Disadvantaged 


82.3 


65.1 


85.3 


68.3 


Female 


90.4 


76.1 


90.7 


75.0 


Male 


87.4 


69.5 


89.7 


71.3 


All Students 


88.9 


71.3 


90.2 


72.4 



Note. Percent passing for students taking TAAS in Grades 3-8 and 1 0. 



Table 3.7. TAAS Performance, 

Spring 2000 and 2001, Students Assigned to 
DAEPs in 2000-01, by Student Group 





Reading TLI a 


Mathematics TLI a 


Student Group 


2000 


2001 


Gain 


2000 


2001 


Gain 


African American 


73.5 


74.5 


1.2 


73.0 


73.2 


0.2 


Hispanic 


73.7 


75.3 


1.6 


75.0 


75.1 


0.1 


White 


82.1 


83.1 


1.0 


79.8 


79.5 


-0.3 


Economically 


74.1 


75.2 


1.1 


74.6 


74.8 


0.2 


Disadvantaged 

Female 


76.4 


78.2 


1.8 


75.4 


75.6 


0.2 


Male 


74.7 


75.8 


1.1 


74.6 


74.8 


0.2 


AH Students 


76.4 


77.7 


1.3 


75.9 


76.1 


0.2 



‘‘Grades 4-8. 



Students in Grades 4-8 assigned to DAEPs in 2000-01 
had lower TLI values and less TLI gain than the state 
average (Table 3.7). The reading TLI for all DAEP 
students in 2001 was 77.7, or about percentage 10 
points below the state average. The amount of change 
from 2000 to 2001 for the state was about 5 TLI points 
(non-matched students). For DAEP students (Grades 4 
to 8 in 2001 - matched students), the change was about 
1.3 points. While this was a positive change, the 
amount of gain was lower than the gain for the state. 
Only White DAEP students showed a small loss in TLI 
points for mathematics; all other groups had positive 
growth in reading and mathematics as measured by a 
change in TLI. Females demonstrated a slightly larger 
gain in TLI for reading, but the TLI gain values were 
the same for males and females in mathematics. 

The participation rates of DAEP students in the 2001 
reading TAAS tests were compared to those of students 
statewide as reported on the 2000-01 Academic 
Excellence Indicator System (AEIS) report (Table 3.8). 
The percent of DAEP students tested was 11.2 percent 
lower than the percent of students tested statewide. The 
percent of students in DAEPs not taking the 2001 
reading TAAS test because of absence (7.7%) was 
considerably higher than the percentage reported for the 
state as a whole (0.6%). The percentage of students 
exempted for “other” reasons was also higher for 



students placed in DAEPs (3.6%) than for students 
statewide (0.7%). This exemption includes students 
who do not complete testing due to illness during 
testing or other test administration irregularities. 

The percent of DAEP students who received special 
education exemptions from testing (2.9%) was more 
than twice the percentage of students statewide (1.1%). 
This was not surprising considering more DAEP 
students in 2000-01 were receiving special education 
services than were students statewide. In addition, a 
slightly higher percentage of DAEP students took the 
State-Developed Alternative Assessment (designed for 
students in special education programs for whom the 
TAAS is inappropriate) than did students statewide 
(6.7% vs. 6.4%). 



Dropout Rates for DAEP Students 

In 2000-01, out of the 73,626 students in Grades 7-12 
assigned to DAEPs, 1,688 students dropped out. The 
annual dropout rate for all students in Grades 7 through 
12 with DAEP assignments was 2.3 percent, higher 
than the overall state Grades 7-12 annual rate of 1.3 
(Table 3.9 on page 50). In DAEPs and the state as a 
whole. White students had lower dropout rates than did 
either African American or Hispanic students. The 



Table 3.8. TAAS Participation, 2000-01 




Percent 

Tested 0 


Absent 


ARD 

Exempt 3 


LEP 

Exempt* 5 


Other 


SDAA 

Only 


Reading and Mathematics TAAS (%) 


State 


96.2 


0.6 


1.1 


1.4 


0.7 


6.4 


Reading TAAS, DAEPs (%) 


African American 


84.6 


7.7 


3.8 


0.0 


3.8 


7.4 


Hispanic 


83.3 


8.4 


2.5 


1.7 


4.1 


6.8 


White 


87.3 


6.8 


3.0 


0.0 


2.8 


6.1 


Economically Disadvantaged 


84.7 


7.7 


2.9 


1.0 


3.7 


8.2 


All Students 


85.0 


7.7 


2.9 


0.8 


3.6 


6.7 



a Students in special education programs exempted from the TAAS by the Admission, Review, and Dismissal (ARD) committee. b Students who were exempted from 
the TAAS because of limited English proficiency (LEP). includes both taking TAAS and State- Developed Alternative Assessment (SDAA). 
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Agency Contacts 

For additional information on disciplinary alternative 
education programs, contact B.J. Gibson, Assistant 
Commissioner, State and Federal Student Initiatives, 
(512) 463-8532 and Billy G. Jacobs, Senior Director, 
Safe Schools Division, (512) 463-9982. 

Other Sources of Information 

reported Grades 7-12 annual dropout rates were 2.4 2002 DAEP Annual Evaluation Report. 

percent for male students and 1.9 percent for female 

students. 



Table 3.9. Annual Dropout Rate (%), Grades 7-12, 


DAEPs, by Student Group, 2000-01 




Student Group 


State 


DAEPs 


African American 


1.8 


2.8 


Hispanic 


1.9 


2.5 


White 


0.7 


1.7 


Economically Disadvantaged 


1.3 


2.0 


Female 


1.2 


1.9 


Male 


1.4 


2.4 


All Students 


1.3 


2.3 
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4. Performance of Students At Risk of 
Dropping Out of School 



T he purpose of the State Compensatory Education 
(SCE) program is to reduce the dropout rate and 
increase the academic performance of students 
identified as being at risk of dropping out of school. In 
2001, Senate Bill 702 changed the state criteria used to 
identify students at risk of dropping out of school by 
amending Section 29.081 of the Texas Education Code 
(TEC). The new criteria expand the definition of 
students at risk of dropping out of school thereby 
including more students for services. Districts began 
using the new criteria to identify at-risk students in the 
2001-02 school year. As a result, 1,665,812 (40%) of 
the 4,165,101 public students in Texas were identified 
as at risk of dropping out of school. 

Definition of At Risk 

A student at risk of dropping out of school is a student 
who is under 21 years of age who: 

1. is in Pre kindergarten, Kindergarten or Grade 1, 2, 
or 3 and did not perform satisfactorily on a 
readiness test or assessment instrument 
administered during the current school year; 

2. is in Grade 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, or 12 and did not 
maintain an average equivalent to 70 on a scale of 
100 in two or more subjects in the foundation 
curriculum during a semester in the preceding or 
current school year or is not maintaining such an 
average in two or more subjects in the foundation 
curriculum in the current semester; 

3. was not advanced from one grade level to the next 
for one or more school years; 

4. did not perform satisfactorily on an assessment 
instrument administered to the student under 
Subchapter B, Chapter 39, and has not in the 
previous or current school year subsequently 
performed on that instrument or another 
appropriate instrument at a level equal to at least 
110 percent of the level of satisfactory performance 
on that instrument; 

5. is pregnant or is a parent; 

6. has been placed in an alternative education 
program in accordance with Section 37.006 during 
the preceding or current school year; 



7. has been expelled in accordance with Section 
37.007 during the preceding or current school year; 

8. is currently on parole, probation, deferred 
prosecution, or other conditional release; 

9. was previously reported through the Public 
Education Information Management System 
(PEIMS) to have dropped out of school; 

10. is a student of limited English proficiency, as 
defined by Section 29.052; 

11. is in the custody or care of the Department of 
Protective and Regulatory Services or has, during 
the current school year, been referred to the 
department by a school official, officer of the 
juvenile court, or law enforcement official; 

12. is homeless, as defined by 42 U.S.C. Section 
1 1302, and its subsequent amendments; or 

13. resided in the preceding school year or resides in 
the current school year in a residential placement 
facility in the district, including a detention facility, 
substance abuse treatment facility, emergency 
shelter, psychiatric hospital, halfway house, or 
foster group home. 



Testing and Exemption Information 

Every student enrolled in a Texas public school in 
Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, or 10 must be given the 
opportunity to take the Texas Assessment of Academic 
Skills (TAAS) or the State-Developed Alternative 
Assessment (SDAA). The SDAA was developed for 
students served in special education programs who are 
being taught the Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills 
(TEKS), but for whom the TAAS is not an appropriate 
assessment. State law requires districts to use student 
performance data from the state legislatively-mandated 
assessment instrument known as the TAAS and any 
other achievement tests administered under Chapter 39, 
Subchapter B, of the Texas Education Code, including 
end-of-course tests, to provide accelerated intensive 
instruction to students who have not performed 
satisfactorily or who are at risk of dropping out of 
school. Because the testing requirements established by 
Senate Bill 103, 2001, the 77th Texas Legislative 
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session will be implemented beginning in 2003, school 
year 2001-02 was the final year that TAAS tests were 
administered to students in Grades 3-8. It was also the 
final school year for administration of the end-of-course 
examinations in Algebra I, Biology, U.S. History, and 
English II. 

In spring 2002, the TAAS program included 
assessments of reading and mathematics at Grades 3-8 
and 10 (exit level), writing at Grades 4, 8, and 10 (exit 
level), and science and social studies at Grade 8. 
Spanish-version TAAS tests were administered in 
reading and mathematics at Grades 3-6 and in writing 
at Grade 4. 

This chapter presents an overview of spring 2002 
TAAS results for students at risk of dropping out of 
school. The data on test exemptions includes any 
student identified as exempt from the English or 
Spanish version TAAS or the SDAA. The SDAA was 
implemented in 2001. Students receiving special 
education services were exempt only if their 
Admission, Review, and Dismissal (ARD) committees 
determined that the students should be administered the 
Locally-Developed Alternative Assessment (LDAA) 
rather than the English- or Spanish-version TAAS or 
SDAA. 

Senate Bill 676, 2001, the 77th Texas Legislative 
session, narrowed provisions for exemptions in the 
2000-01 school year by shortening the exemption 
period for immigrant, limited English proficient (LEP) 
students who meet specific criteria related to Reading 
Proficiency Tests in English (RPTE) performance and 
education outside the U.S. As a result, certain 
immigrant LEP students are now eligible for exemption 
only during their first year or second year in the U.S. 
The TAAS data in this chapter are presented by grade 
and by subject area tested. In spring 2002, TAAS 
results in the Academic Excellence Indicator System 
(AEIS) include the performance of students using the 
updated state criteria in SB 702 for identifying students 
at risk of dropping out of school. Since the criteria for 
identifying students at risk of dropping out of school 
were new for school year 2001-02, the overview 
summarizes statewide TAAS results only for the 2001- 
02 academic year and compares results to other student 
populations. Also included are the statewide data from 
the administration of the end-of-course tests and the 
SDAA. Detailed analyses of TAAS results and dropout 
rates can be found in Chapters 2 and 5, respectively. 

The last section in this chapter presents the assessment 
exemptions for 2002 for at-risk students. "ARD 
exemptions" are counts of students in special education 
exempted from the TAAS by their ARD committees. 
"LEP exemptions” are counts of students exempted 
because of their limited English proficiency. This 
information is presented in Table 4.7 on page 55. 



O 




TAAS Performance for Students at 
Risk, 2002 

Beginning with the implementation of SB 702, a 
student is considered at risk of dropping out of school 
from the time he or she fails to perform satisfactorily on 
the TAAS exam until he or she performs at a level 
equal to at least 110 percent of the level of satisfactory 
performance on the same instrument or a comparable 
subject area. Thus, if a student fails a TAAS test, the 
student must pass the test previously failed with a 
Texas Learning Index (TLI) of 77 (for reading or 
mathematics) or a scale score of 1650 (for writing, 
science, and social studies) to be considered no longer 
at risk of dropping out of school. The percent of at-risk 
students passing the tested subjects is compared to 
students not identified as at risk and to various 
segments of the student population in this section. 

As stated earlier, one of the goals of the SCE program 
is to increase the academic performance of students 
identified as being at risk of dropping out of school. 
The SCE program must be evaluated. Each district is to 
document an assessment of its effectiveness in reducing 
any disparity in performance on assessment instruments 
administered under Subchapter B, Chapter 39, between 
students at risk of dropping out of school and all other 
district students. Because school year 2001-02 was a 
transition year in which the definition for at risk 
changed, data on improvements over the previous year 
are not available. Nevertheless, the data provide an 
indication of progress made in reducing disparities in 
performance between the two groups for planning 
purposes. Beginning with 2002-03, districts will be able 
to show program effectiveness as reductions in 
disparities of performance between at-risk and other 
students on assessment instruments administered under 
Subchapter B, Chapter 39. 

Table 4.1 presents the reading TAAS passing rates for 
at-risk students by grade, by gender, and by student 
group. The passing rates, by grade and student group, 
for students not at risk are included for purposes of 
comparison. Across all student groups, the strongest 
performance of students at risk was on the exit-level 
test with White students having the highest percent 
passing at 94 percent. The passing rates of all groups of 
students at risk increased from 3 to 5 percentage points 
between Grade 8 reading and Grade 10 reading. For 
students not at risk, Grade 8 reading performance was 
as good as or a point higher than Grade 10 reading 
performance. Across grades, female students slightly 
outperformed male students. At the lower grade levels, 
Hispanic students tended to have higher passing rates 
than did African American students, but this trend 
reversed at the secondary grade levels where African 
American students had higher passing rates than 
Hispanic students. Across grade levels and student 
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Table 4.1. Percent Passing Reading TAAS, by At- 
Risk Status, 2002 



Student Group 








Grade 






3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


10* 


At Risk 


African American 


70 


74 


76 


63 


75 


83 


87 


Hispanic 


77 


81 


80 


65 


73 


82 


85 


White 


82 


86 


86 


77 


85 


89 


94 


Economically Disadvantaged 


75 


79 


79 


64 


73 


81 


85 


Female 


78 


82 


82 


69 


79 


86 


89 


Male 


76 


81 


80 


67 


75 


83 


87 


All Students at Risk 


77 


81 


81 


68 


77 


84 


88 


Not at Risk 


African American 


84 


91 


92 


89 


93 


96 


95 


Hispanic 


89 


94 


95 


92 


95 


96 


95 


White 


96 


98 


98 


97 


98 


99 


99 


Economically Disadvantaged 


87 


93 


94 


91 


94 


96 


95 


Female 


93 


96 


97 


95 


97 


98 


98 


Male 


91 


95 


96 


93 


96 


97 


97 


All Students not at Risk 


92 


96 


96 


94 


97 


98 


97 



‘‘Grade 10 is the exit-level examination. 



Table 4.3. Percent Passing Writing TAAS, by At-Risk 
Status, 2002 



Student Group 


4 


Grade 

8 


10* 


At Risk 


African American 


71 


63 


83 


Hispanic 


78 


63 


77 


White 


80 


75 


89 


Economically Disadvantaged 


76 


63 


77 


Female 


82 


73 


86 


Male 


73 


61 


78 


All Students at Risk 


77 


67 


82 


Not at Risk 


African American 


89 


86 


94 


Hispanic 


92 


88 


92 


White 


96 


95 


98 


Economically Disadvantaged 


90 


87 


92 


Female 


95 


94 


97 


Male 


92 


88 


94 


All Students not at Risk 


94 


92 


95 



“Grade 10 is the exit-level examination. 



groups, students not at risk outperformed students at 
risk. 

On the mathematics TAAS, across at-risk student 
groups, the highest passing rates were in Grade 5 (Table 



Table 4.2. Percent Passing Mathematics TAAS, by 
At-Risk Status, 2002 


Student Group 








Grade 






3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


10* 


At Risk 


African American 


67 


79 


85 


76 


73 


73 


77 


Hispanic 


79 


87 


91 


82 


79 


81 


81 


White 


82 


89 


92 


87 


86 


86 


90 


Economically Disadvantaged 


76 


85 


89 


81 


78 


79 


81 


Female 


77 


86 


90 


82 


80 


80 


83 


Male 


79 


86 


90 


82 


79 


82 


84 


All Students at Risk 


78 


86 


90 


82 


80 


81 


84 


Not at Risk 


African American 


80 


92 


95 


94 


92 


92 


90 


Hispanic 


88 


96 


98 


96 


96 


96 


94 


White 


95 


98 


99 


98 


98 


98 


98 


Economically Disadvantaged 


85 


94 


97 


95 


94 


95 


93 


Female 


90 


97 


98 


98 


97 


97 


96 


Male 


91 


96 


98 


97 


96 


96 


96 


All Students not at Risk 


91 


96 


98 


97 


97 


97 


96 



“Grade 1 0 is the exit-level examination. 



4.2). Male and female students had the same passing 
rates in Grade 4, 5, and 6; male students had higher 
passing rates in Grades 3, 8, and 10; and female 
students had higher passing rates in Grade 7. Hispanic 
students outperformed African American students. 
Economically disadvantaged student passing rates were 
most similar to Hispanic student rates. As was the case 
with reading, students at risk gained ground between 
Grade 8 and Grade 10: passing rates on mathematics 
increased up to 4 percentage points. Also like reading, 
the performance of students not at risk was constant or 
declined between Grade 8 and Grade 10. 

As presented in Table 4.3, across grade levels, female 
at-risk students had higher passing rates on the writing 
TAAS than did male at-risk students. African American 
students had higher passing rates than Hispanic students 
on the exit-level writing test. Across student groups, 
student passing rates were lowest on the Grade 8 
writing TAAS. Students not at risk had higher passing 
rates across grade levels than did students at risk. 

Science and social studies TAAS results for students in 
Grade 8 are presented in Table 4.4 on page 54. Male at- 
risk students had higher passing rates than female 
students on both tests. Science scores were considerably 
higher across all groups than were social studies scores. 
As was the case with the other TAAS tests, White at- 
risk students had higher passing rates than did Hispanic 
and African American at-risk students. Students not at 
risk had higher passing rates than did students at risk. 
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Table 4.4. Percent Passing Grade 8 Social Studies 
and Science TAAS, by At-Risk Status, 2002 




Subject 




Student Group 


Science Social Studies 


At Risk 


African American 


74 


58 


Hispanic 


79 


59 


White 


90 


72 


Economically Disadvantaged 


79 


59 


Female 


80 


61 


Male 


83 


65 


All Students at Risk 


82 


63 


Not at Risk 


African American 


92 


85 


Hispanic 


95 


86 


White 


99 


95 


Economically Disadvantaged 


94 


85 


Female 


97 


90 


Male 


97 


91 


All Students not at Risk 


97 


91 



End-of-Course Performance for 
Students at Risk, 2002 

Although school year 2001-02 was the final year for the 
end-of course examinations, districts could continue to 
identify the students who failed the exam as being at 
risk of dropping out of school until the students 
subsequently performed at least 1 10 percent of the level 
of satisfactory performance on this instrument or 
another appropriate instrument, such as the 
mathematics TAAS exit exam offered in Grade 10 if 
the student did not perform satisfactorily on the Algebra 
I end-of-course test in Grade 9. The percent of at-risk 
students passing the tested subjects was compared to 
students not identified as at risk (Table 4.5). While 
students not at risk considerably outperformed students 
at risk in all four end-of-course tests, the pattern of the 
scores was the same for both groups. The scores 



Table 4.5. Percent Passing End-of-Course Tests, 
by At-Risk Status, 2002 




Subject 




Student 




U.S. 


Group 


Biology Algebra 1 English II 


History 


At Risk 


62 35 50 


55 


Not at Risk 


91 74 81 


86 



in order from highest to lowest were: Biology, U.S. 
History, English II, and Algebra I. 



SDAA Performance for Students at 
Risk, 2002 

Use of the SDAA was new under Chapter 39, 
Subchapter B, of the Texas Education Code in spring 
2001. There is no passing standard the first year a 
student is tested. Beginning with his or her second year 
of testing, a student receiving special education services 
who does not perform at the level of progress 
established by the ARD committee is considered at risk 
of dropping out of school. The ARD committee will 
determine when the student has met the SDAA 
assessment goal required to be considered no longer at 
risk of dropping out of school. The percent of at-risk 
students passing the tested subjects was compared to 
students not identified as at risk (Table 4.6). As can be 
noted in the table, there were very slight differences in 
the two groups, with the students not at risk slightly 
higher at four grade levels. 



Table 4.6. Percent Meeting ARD Expectations, 
by At-Risk Status, both[KAPi] 2001 and 2002 

Grade 

Student Group 3 4 5 6 7 8 

At Risk 85 88 89 85 83 84 

Not at Risk 87 90 89 86 85 84 



TAAS and SDAA Exemptions: 

Spring 2002 All Students at Risk 

For the 2001-02 school year, out of the 722,524 at-risk 
students eligible to take the TAAS and SDAA tests, 
50,375 (7.0%) students did not take either test. There 
were 6,929 (1.0%) students who were absent; 22,676 
(3.1%) LEP students who were exempted by their 
language proficiency assessment committees (LPACs); 
12,581 (1.7%) students who were exempted by their 
ARD committees; and 8,189 (1.1%) students who were 
not tested for various other reasons, such as test 
administration irregularities or illness during testing. 
Table 4.7 presents the 2002 TAAS and SDAA testing 
exemptions, disaggregated by grade. This includes 
students who took the Spanish-version TAAS at Grades 
3, 4, 5, and 6. 
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Table 4.7. Exemptions on the TAAS and SDAA, Students at Risk, by Grade, 2002 






Total 




LEP 




ARD 








Other Students 


Total 






Total 


Tested 




Exempt 




Exempt 




Absent 




Not Tested 


Not Tested 


Grade 


Students 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


U a 


95 


66 


69.5 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


29 


35.5 


29 


30.5 


3 


122,576 


117,583 


95.9 


3,368 


2.7 


478 


0.4 


756 


0.6 


391 


0.3 


4,993 


4.1 


4 


101,885 


97,743 


95.9 


2,657 


2.6 


288 


0.3 


57 


0.1 


1,140 


1.1 


4,142 


4.1 


5 


99,129 


94,410 


95.2 


3,222 


3.3 


494 


0.5 


643 


0.6 


360 


0.4 


4,719 


4.8 


6 


90,066 


84,535 


93.9 


4,013 


4.5 


346 


0.4 


817 


0.9 


355 


0.4 


5,531 


6.1 


7 


103,613 


96,137 


92.8 


5,429 


5.2 


371 


0.4 


1,273 


1.2 


403 


0.4 


7,476 


7.2 


8 


101,880 


95,368 


93.6 


3,987 


3.9 


347 


0.3 


224 


0.2 


1,954 


1.9 


6,512 


6.4 


10 


103,280 


86,307 


83.6 


0 


0.0 


10,257 


9.9 


3,159 


3.1 


3,557 


3.4 


16,973 


16.4 



HJnknown. Includes students submitting SDAA documents with no grade level indicated. 
Note. Table includes students taking the Spanish version TAAS at Grades 3, 4, 5, and 6. 



Agency Contact Other Sources of Information 

For more information about at-risk students, contact Ed For additional information on at-risk students, visit the 

Flathouse, Associate Commissioner, Department of State Compensatory Education web site at www.tea. 

Finance and Support Systems, (512) 463-5899 or the state.tx.us/stcomped. 

Division of School Financial Audits, (512) 463-9095. 
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5 . Student Dropouts 



I n 2000-01, the number of dropouts in Grades 7-12 
from Texas public schools decreased to 17,563 
from 23,457 in 1999-00 (Figure 5.1). This was the 
second year dropout standards for accountability ratings 
became more stringent, and the decline in the number 
of dropouts was the largest since 1994-95. Out of 
1,818,940 students who attended Grades 7-12 during 
the 2000-01 school year, 1.0 percent were reported to 
have dropped out (Table 5.1). In the previous year, the 
statewide annual dropout rate was 1 .3 percent. For the 
class of 2001, the 4- year longitudinal dropout rate was 
6.2 percent (Table 5.2 on page 58). The target set in law 
was to reduce the annual and longitudinal dropout rates 
to 5 percent or less by the 1997-98 school year (Texas 
Education Code [TEC] §39.182). 



Figure 5.1. Profile of Texas Dropouts 

The following are selected characteristics of the 1 7,563 students 
who dropped out in Grades 7-12 during the 2000-01 school year. 

37.2 percent were economically disadvantaged. 

43.4 percent were identified as being at risk of dropping out. 

72.7 percent were Hispanic or African American. 



Table 5.1. Annual Dropout Rates by Ethnicity, 


Gender, Grade Level, Grades 7-12, 2000-01 








Annual 




Number of 


Number of 


Dropout 


Group 


Students 


Dropouts 


Rate (%) 


African American 


259,665 


3,288 


1.3 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


51,125 


255 


0.5 


Hispanic 


679,412 


9,489 


1.4 


Native American 


5,174 


49 


0.9 


White 


823,564 


4,482 


0.5 


Economically 


673,821 


6,534 


1.0 


Disadvantaged 








Female 


883,036 


7,829 


0.9 


Male 


935,904 


9,734 


1.0 


Grade 7 


321,799 


535 


0.2 


Grade 8 


316,889 


1,025 


0.3 


Grade 9 


383,656 


4,957 


1.3 


Grade 10 


302,088 


3,668 


1.2 


Grade 1 1 


253,569 


3,525 


1.4 


Grade 12 


240,939 


3,853 


1.6 


State 


1,818,940 


17,563 


1.0 



Until 1996-97, a nine-year decline in the annual number 
of dropouts was observed (Table 5.3 on page 60). The 
dropout count increased slightly for the first time in 
1997-98, when the Texas Education Agency (TEA) 
introduced a major change in data submission 
requirements for districts. Before the 1997-98 school 
year, districts were only required to report students in 
Grades 7-12 who graduated or dropped out. The 
statuses of students who left school for any other reason 
were not reported. Since fall 1998, districts have had to 
report the statuses of all students who were enrolled in 
Grades 7-12 during the prior year. Using the “leaver” 
record, districts report up to three of 43 leaver reason 
codes (2001-2002 PEIMS Data Standards , TEA, 2001) 
to describe the circumstances of a student’s departure. 
With more comprehensive information about student 
departures, the number of dropouts increased from 
26,901 in 1996-97 to 27,550 in 1997-98 and increased 
again in 1998-99 to 27,592. In 2000-01, the number of 
dropouts significantly decreased to 17,563, down from 
23,457 in 1999-00. District dropout recovery programs 
to bring students who have dropped out back into the 
classroom, have contributed to the long-term reduction 
in dropouts. The accountability system also provides an 
impetus for preventing dropouts by including the 
annual dropout rate as a criterion for campus and 



district ratings. The declines also reflect enhancements 
to school district student tracking systems. 

For 2000-01, a student reported to have left school for 
any of the following reasons was considered a dropout 
for accountability purposes: 

♦ a student who left to enroll in an alternative 
program and was not in compliance with 
compulsory attendance; 

♦ a student who left to enroll in an alternative 
program and was not working toward a GED 
certificate or a high school diploma; 

♦ a student who left to enroll in college but was not 
pursuing a degree; 

♦ a student whose enrollment was revoked due to 
absences; 

♦ a student who was expelled for criminal behavior 
and could return to school but had not; 

♦ a student who was expelled for reasons other than 
criminal behavior; 

♦ a student who left because of low or failing grades, 
poor attendance, language problems, exit-level 
Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) 
failure, or age; 
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Table 5.2. Common Methods of Measuring Student Progress Through School 




Annual 


Completion/ 


Longitudinal 


Attrition 




dropout rate 


student status rate 


dropout rate 


rate 


Description 


The percentage of students 
who drop out of school during 
one school year. 


The percentage of students from a 
class of 7th or 9th graders who 
graduate, receive a General 
Educational Development (GED) 
certificate, or are still enrolled at the 
time the class graduates. 


The percentage of 
students from a class 
of 7th or 9th graders 
who drop out before 
completing high 
school. 


The percentage of students from 
a class of 9th graders not 
enrolled in Grade 12 four years 
later. 


Calculation 


Divide the number of 
students who drop out during 
a school year by the total 
number of students enrolled 
that year. 


Divide the number of students who drop out by the end of 
Grade 12, or the number who complete school, by the total 
number of students in the original 7th- or 9th-grade class. 
Students who transfer in over the years are added to the 
class; students who transfer out are subtracted. 


Subtract Grade 12 enrollment 
from Grade 9 enrollment four 
years earlier, then divide by the 
Grade 9 enrollment. The rate 
may be adjusted for estimated 
population change over the four 
years. 


Advantages 


♦ Measure of annual 
performance. 

♦ Requires only one year 
of data. 

♦ Can be calculated for 
any school or district with 
students in any of the 
grades covered. 

♦ Can be disaggregated by 
grade level. 


♦ More consistent with the public's understanding of a 
dropout rate. 

♦ Districts have more time to encourage dropouts to return 
to school before being held accountable. 

♦ More stable measure over time. 

♦ The completion/student status rate is a more positive 
indicator than the dropout rate, measuring school 
success rather than failure. 


Provides a simple measure of 
school leavers when aggregate 
enrollment numbers are the only 
data available. 


Disadvantages 


♦ Produces the lowest rate 
of any method. 

♦ May not correspond to 
the public's 
understanding of a 
dropout rate. 


♦ Requires multiple years of data; one year of inaccurate 
student identification data can remove a student from the 
measure. 

♦ Program improvements may not be reflected for several 
years, and districts are not held accountable for some 
dropouts until years after they drop out. 

♦ Can only be calculated for schools that have all the 
grades in the calculation and that have had all those 
grades for the number of years necessary to calculate the 
rate. Since few high schools have Grades 7 and 8, 
longitudinal dropout and completion rates are often 
calculated for Grades 9-12. 

♦ Does not produce a dropout rate by grade. 


♦ Produces the highest rate of 
any method. 

♦ Does not distinguish attrition 
that results from dropping 
out from that resulting from 
grade-level retentions, 
transfers to other schools, 
early graduation, etc. 

♦ Does not always correctly 
reflect the status of 
dropouts; adjustments for 
growth can further distort the 
rate. 

♦ Cannot be used in 
accountability systems 
because it is an estimate. 


Remarks 


A Grade 7-12 annual dropout 
rate has been calculated by 
the Texas Education Agency 
(TEA) since 1987-88. This is 
the rate used in the 
accountability system. 


The method used to calculate the 
1998-99 completion/student status 
rate was revised so the longitudinal 
dropout rate and completion/student 
status rate add to 100%. 


TEA began calculating 
an actual Grade 7-12 
longitudinal dropout 
rate with the 1 997-98 
school year. 


The attrition rate reported by 
TEA is not adjusted for growth. 


TEA 1999-00 


Annual 
dropout rate: 
Grades 7-1 2 1.3% 
Grades 9-1 2 1.8% 


Completion/ 
student status rate: 
Grades 7-12 92.3% 
Grades 9-12 92.8% 


Longitudinal 
dropout rate: 
Grades 7-1 2 7.7% 
Grades 9-12 7.2% 


Unadjusted 
attrition rate: 

Grades 7-12 25.0% 
Grades 9-12 36.6% 


TEA 2000-01 


Annual 
dropout rate: 
Grades 7-12 1.0% 
Grades 9-12 1.4% 


Completion/ 
student status rate: 
Grades 7-12 93.2% 
Grades 9-12 93.8% 


Longitudinal 
dropout rate: 
Grades 7-12 6.8% 
Grades 9-12 6.2% 


Unadjusted 
attrition rate: 

Grades 7-12 24.6% 
Grades 9-12 36.7% 
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♦ a student who left to pursue a job or join the 
military; 

♦ a student who left because of pregnancy or 
marriage; 

♦ a student who left because of homelessness or non- 
permanent residency; 

♦ a student who left because of alcohol or other drug 
abuse problems; 

♦ a student who did not return to school after 
completing a term in a Juvenile Justice Alternative 
Education Program; or 

♦ a student who left for another or an unknown 
reason. 

Leavers who were reported to have left for the 
following reasons were excluded from the dropout 
count prepared for accountability purposes: 

♦ a student who died; 

♦ a student showing regular attendance at a state- 
approved alternative education program; 

♦ a student enrolled as a migrant who had a 
subsequent school enrollment record (i.e., a new 
Generation System education record was 
available); 

♦ a student known to have transferred to another 
public school, adult or alternative education 
program, or home schooling; 

♦ a student who was expelled for criminal behavior 
occurring on school property or at a school-related 
function and was incarcerated; 

♦ a student who met all graduation requirements but 
did not pass the exit-level Texas Assessment of 
Academic Skills; 

♦ a student who enrolled in college early to pursue a 
degree program; 

♦ a student who transferred or was assigned to 
another public institution or state-approved 
educational program; or 

♦ a foreign student who returned to his or her home 
country. 

Additionally, records for some students reported to 
have dropped out of school were excluded from the 
count of dropouts for accountability purposes. A 
reported dropout’s record was not counted for 
accountability if the student: 

♦ was found to have been enrolled in another Texas 
public school; 

♦ was found to have received a GED; , 

♦ was found to have graduated; 



♦ was found to have been ineligible for state 
Foundation School Program funding; 

♦ was found to have been reported as a dropout from 
more than one district, and the data could not 
confirm which district the student last attended; or 

♦ was found to have been counted as a dropout in a 
previous school year. 

For the purpose of the annual dropout rate, a student 
will be counted in the accountability system as a 
dropout only once in his or her lifetime, even if the 
student drops out more than once. Because students 
who drop out and return to school are more likely to 
drop out again, including repeat dropouts in the count 
could discourage districts from actively trying to 
recover these students. For the longitudinal dropout 
rate, the student's final status — whether as a first-time 
or repeat dropout — will determine if he or she is 
counted as a dropout. 

In 2000-01, there were 5,600 students reported as 
dropouts whose records were excluded from the annual 
dropout rate computations. This was a decline from 
7,566 in 1999-00. 

Dropout Rates Among Student 
Groups 

The dropout rates of some student groups remained 
significantly higher than the overall dropout rate (Table 
5.3 on page 60). In 2000-01, annual dropout rates for 
African American (1.3%) and Hispanic (1.4%) students 
were well over twice as high as that for White students 
(0.5%). Dropout rates for African American and 
Hispanic students declined from 1.8 percent and 1.9 
percent in 1999-00, respectively, and the gap between 
the dropout rate for White students and the dropout 
rates for African American and Hispanic students 
decreased by 0.3 percentage points. Nevertheless, these 
two groups still had the highest rates of the five ethnic 
groups reported. 

African American and Hispanic student percentages of 
total annual dropouts had been higher than their 
percentages of the total student population since the 
1990-91 school year (Table 5.3 on page 60). Hispanic 
students have made up the greatest percentage of 
dropouts since 1990-91, and since 1992-93, Hispanic 
students have constituted approximately 50 percent of 
all annual dropouts. Compared to 1999-00, Hispanics 
represented a larger share (by 0.5 percentage points) 
and African Americans represented a smaller share (by 
1.2 percentage points) of all dropouts in 2000-01. The 
annual dropout rate for males, 1.0 percent, was slightly 
higher than that of females, 0.9 percent (Table 5.1 on 
page 57). 
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Table 5.3. Students, Dropouts, and Annual Dropout Rate, Grades 7-12, by Student Group, 
Texas Public Schools, 1987-88 Through 2000-01 


Group 


Students 

Number Percent 


Dropouts 

Number Percent 


Annual 
Dropout Rate (%) 


1987-88 


African American 


194,373 


14.3 


16,364 


17.9 




8.4 


Hispanic 


396,411 


29.1 


34,911 


38.2 




8.1 


White 


744,254 


54.6 


38,305 


42.0 




5.1 


Other 


28,160 


2.1 


1,727 


1.9 




6.1 


Economically Disadvantaged 


n/a a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 




n/a 


State 


1,363,198 


100 


91,307 


100 




6.7 


1988-89 


African American 


193,299 


14.2 


14,525 


17.6 




7.5 


Hispanic 


412,904 


30.4 


33,456 


40.6 




8.1 


White 


724,622 


53.3 


32,921 


40.0 




4.5 


Other 


29,290 


2.2 


1,423 


1.7 




4.9 


Economically Disadvantaged 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 




n/a 


State 


1,360,115 


100 


82,325 


100 




6.1 


1989-90 


African American 


192,802 


14.2 


13,012 


18.6 




6.7 


Hispanic 


427,032 


31.4 


30,857 


44.1 




7.2 


White 


711,264 


52.2 


24,854 


35.5 




3.5 


Other 


30,396 


2.2 


1,317 


1.9 




4.3 


Economically Disadvantaged 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 




n/a 


State 


1,361,494 


100 


70,040 


100 




5.1 


1990-91 


African American 


192,504 


14.0 


9,318 


17.3 




4.8 


Hispanic 


444,246 


32.4 


24,728 


45.8 




5.6 


White 


703,813 


51.3 


18,922 


35.1 




2.7 


Other 


32,075 


2.3 


997 


1.8 




3.1 


Economically Disadvantaged 


399,025 


29.1 


14,755 


27.3 




3.7 


State 


1,372,738 


100 


53,965 


100 




3.9 


1991-92 


African American 


196,915 


14.0 


9,370 


17.5 




4.8 


Hispanic 


462,587 


32.9 


25,320 


47.4 




' 5.5 


White 


712,858 


50.7 


17,745 


33.2 




2.5 


Other 


34,478 


2.5 


985 


1.8 




2.9 


Economically Disadvantaged 


442,139 


31.4 


15,614 


29.2 




3.5 


State 


1,406,838 


100 


53,420 


100 




3.8 


1992-93 


African American 


216,741 


14.1 


7,840 


18.1 




3.6 


Hispanic 


516,212 


33.7 


21,512 


49.6 




4.2 


White 


760,143 


49.6 


13,236 


30.5 




1.7 


Other 


40,101 


2.6 


814 


1.9 




2.0 


Economically Disadvantaged 


463,452 


30.2 


13,515 


31.1 




2.9 


State 


1,533,197 


100 


43,402 


100 




2.8 


1993-94 


African American 


221,013 


14.0 


7,090 


17.6 




3.2 


Hispanic 


537,594 


34.1 


20,851 


51.9 




3.9 


White 


775,361 


49.2 


11,558 


28.7 




1.5 


Other 


42,047 


2.7 


712 


1.8 




1.7 


Economically Disadvantaged 


502,494 


31.9 


13,537 


33.7 




2.7 


State 


1,576,015 


100 


40,211 


100 




2.6 



continues 



a Not available. 

Note. Parts may not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 
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Table 5.3. Students, Dropouts, and Annual Dropout Rate, Grades 7-12, by Student Group, 
Texas Public Schools, 1987-88 Through 2000-01 (continued) 


Group 


Students 

Number Percent 


Dropouts 

Number Percent 


Annual 
Dropout Rate (%) 


1994-95 


African American 


227,684 


14.1 


5,130 


17.1 




2.3 


Hispanic 


556,684 


34.4 


‘ 14,928 


49.9 




2.7 


White 


789,481 


48.8 


9,367 


31.3 




1.2 


Other 


43,673 


2.7 


493 


1.6 




1.1 


Economically Disadvantaged 


535,480 


33.1 


10,176 


34.0 




1.9 


State 


1,617,522 


100 


29,918 


100 




1.8 


1995-96 


African American 


234,175 


14.1 


5,397 


18.5 




2.3 


Hispanic 


580,041 


34.9 


14,649 


50.2 




2.5 


White 


802,509 


48.3 


8,639 


29.6 




1.1 


Other 


45,853 


2.8 


522 


1.8 




1.1 


Economically Disadvantaged 


555,318 


33.4 


9,608 


32.9 




1.7 


State 


1,662,578 


100 


29,207 


100 




1.8 


1996-97 


African American 


240,142 


14.1 


4,737 


17.6 




2.0 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


43,314 


2.5 


330 


1.2 




0.8 


Hispanic 


603,067 


35.4 


13,859 


51.5 




2.3 


Native American 


4,274 


0.3 


81 


0.3 




1.9 


White 


815,175 


47.8 


7,894 


29.3 




1.0 


Economically Disadvantaged 


595,036 


34.9 


9,393 


34.9 




1.6 


State 


1,705,972 


100 


26,901 


100 




1.6 


1997-98 


African American 


244,987 


14.1 


5,152 


18.7 




2.1 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


45,169 


2.6 


420 


1.5 




0.9 


Hispanic 


619,855 


35.6 


14,127 


51.3 




2.3 


Native American 


4,468 


0.3 


117 


0.4 




2.6 


White 


828,660 


47.5 


7,734 


28.1 




0.9 


Economically Disadvantaged 


626,080 


35.9 


9,911 


36.0 




1.6 


State 


1,743,139 


100 


27,550 


100 




1.6 


1998-99 


African American 


248,748 


14.0 


5,682 


20.6 




2.3 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


47,762 


2.7 


424 


1.5 




0.9 


Hispanic 


638,041 


36.0 


14,413 


52.2 




2.3 


Native American 


5,292 


0.3 


67 


0.2 




1.3 


White 


833,274 


47.0 


7,006 


25.4 




0.8 


Economically Disadvantaged 


616,720 


34.8 


9,391 


34.0 




1.5 


State 


1,773,117 


100 


27,592 


100 




1.6 


1999-00 


African American 


253,986 


14.2 


4,675 


19.9 




1.8 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


49,086 


2.7 


325 


1.4 




0.7 


Hispanic 


658,869 


36.7 


12,540 


53.5 




1.9 


Native American 


4,923 


0.3 


65 


0.3 




1.3 


White 


827,657 


46.1 


5,852 


24.9 




0.7 


Economically Disadvantaged 


646,760 


36.0 


8,303 


35.4 




1.3 


State 


1,794,521 


100 


23,457 


100 




1.3 


2000-01 


African American 


259,665 


14.3 


3,288 


18.7 




1.3 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


51,125 


2.8 


255 


1.5 




0.5 


Hispanic 


679,412 


37.4 


9,489 


54.0 




1.4 


Native American 


5,174 


0.3 


49 


0.3 




0.9 


White 


823,564 


45.3 


4,482 


25.5 




0.5 


Economically Disadvantaged 


673,821 


37.0 


6,534 


37.2 




1.0 


State 


1,818,940 


100 


17,563 


100 




1.0 



a Not available. 

Note. Parts may not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 
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Figure 5.2. Percent of Total Dropouts by Grade Level, 1987-88 Through 2000-01 




1987-88 1988-89 1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 1995-96 1996-97 1997-98 1998-99 1999-00 2000-01 

Year 



EJ Grade 7 □ Grade 8 □ Grade 9 □ Grade 10 El Grade 11 ■ Grade 12 



Dropout Rates by Grade Level 

There was a decrease in the number of dropouts in all 
grades. The dropout rates generally were much higher 
in Grades 9 through 12 than in Grades 7 and 8. The 
lowest annual dropout rate was found in Grade 7 
(0.2%), while the dropout rate for 10th grade in 2000- 
01 (1.2%) was the lowest rate for high school grades. 
The gaps between dropout rates for White students and 
those for Hispanic and African American students were 
greatest at Grade 9 and above (Table 5.1 on page 57). 
The highest dropout rates for all ethnic groups were 
found in the 12th grade, with Hispanic students having 
the highest Grade 12 dropout rate at 2.2 percent, 
followed by African American students at 2.1 percent. 

Although 9th grade has consistently had the highest 
number of total dropouts (28.2% in 2000-01), the 
percentage of dropouts in 9th grade declined from the 
previous year (Figure 5.2). In 2000-01, students in 
Grades 10, 11, and 12 each represented nearly 20 
percent of all dropouts. The percentage of dropouts in 
Grade 8 increased by 0.2 percentage points from the 
previous year to 5.8 percent. 



Characteristics of Dropouts 

Students identified as at risk of school failure or of 
dropping out (TEC §29.081) made up 36.2 percent of 
all students in Grades 7-12 (Table 5.4). Nevertheless, 
they represented only 43.4 percent of dropouts in 2000- 
01. The dropout rate for students at risk (1.2%) was 
above the state average (1.0%). 



0 

ERIC 



In 2000-01, 79.5 percent of dropouts were overage for 
grade compared to 27.1 percent of all Grade 7-12 
students. The age of dropouts ranged from 10 to 21 
years old with 80 percent of the dropouts leaving at age 
1 6 or older. 

In 2000-01, 13.5 percent of students enrolled in Grades 
7-12 received special education services, but 16.8 
percent of dropouts received special education services. 

Students receiving bilingual or English as a second 
language (ESL) services were over-represented among 
the 2000-01 dropouts. Five percent of students enrolled 
in Grades 7-12 received bilingual/ESL services, but 7.6 
percent of dropouts received such services. 



Reasons for Dropping Out 

Districts provided up to 3 out of 18 possible exit 
reasons for a student who dropped out or indicated that 
the reason the student left was unknown or not 



Table 5.4. Annual Dropout Rates by Student 
Group, Grades 7-12, 2000-01 


Group 


Number of 
Students 


Number of 
Dropouts 


Annual 
Dropout 
Rate ( %) 


At Risk 


658,785 


7,618 


1.2 


Bilingual/English as a 
Second Language 


91,217 


1,340 


1.5 


Overage/Not on Grade 


492,268 


13,966 


2.8 


Special Education 


245,152 


2,942 


1.2 


Title 1 


529,337 


3,864 


0.7 



iprefcensi 



2002 Comprehensive Annual Report on Texas Public Schools 



provided. School districts recorded specific reasons for 
leaving school for about 55 percent of the 2000-01 
dropouts. For 20.0 percent of dropouts, poor attendance 
was reported as the reason for dropping out, almost 9 
percent left to pursue a job, and 7.7 percent left to 
attend an alternative education program (Table 5.5). 

Districts were more likely to report job-related reasons 
for males than females with over twice as many males 
as females reported as leaving school to pursue a job. 
Females were more likely than males to leave for 
family-related concerns. Hispanic students were more 
likely than other ethnic groups to leave to pursue a job 
while Asian/Pacific Islanders were more likely to leave 
because of age. 



Longitudinal Completion/Student 
Status Rates 

A completion rate is the percentage of students from a 
class of seventh- or ninth-grade students who complete 
their high school education by their anticipated 
graduation date. A longitudinal dropout rate is the 
percentage of students from the same class who drop 
out before completing a high school education. Students 
who transfer in over the years are added to the original 
class as it progresses through the grade levels; students 
who transfer out are subtracted from the class (Figure 
5.3 on page 64). TEA calculates a longitudinal 
completion/student status rate that combines the 
completion and longitudinal dropout rate so that they 



Table 5.5. Exit Reasons Reported for Official Dropouts, by Student Group, 
Texas Public Schools, 2000-01 



Gender ( %) Group (%) 



Reason 


Number 


Percent 


Female 


Male 


African 

American 


Asian/ 

Pacific 

Islander 


Hispanic 


Native 

American 


White 


Econ. 

Disadv. 


Because of poor attendance 


3,514 


20.0 


20.4 


19.7 


21.4 


12.6 


17.9 


20.4 


23.9 


16.5 


To pursue a job 


1,484 


8.5 


5.4 


10.9 


5.5 


5.1 


11.0 


4.1 


5.4 


8.0 


Enrollment revoked due to 


870 


5.0 


4.4 


5.4 


5.6 


4.7 


4.3 


2.0 


5.9 


3.7 


absences 
Because of age 


849 


4.8 


4.1 


5.5 


6.3 


8.2 


4.9 


4.1 


3.4 


5.2 


To enter an alternative 


731 


4.2 


3.7 


4.6 


4.0 


3.1 


3.4 


2.0 


6.0 


3.3 


education program that has 
no degree program 
To enter an alternative 


622 


3.5 


3.3 


3.7 


2.3 


2.8 


2.9 


4.1 


5.8 


2.9 


education program (but not 
in compliance with 
compulsory attendance) 

To get married 


394 


2.2 


4.1 


0.8 


0.1 


0.8 


3.5 


2.0 


1.2 


3.2 


Because of pregnancy 


330 


1.9 


4.2 


<0.1 


1.7 


0.8 


2.3 


0.0 


1.2 


2.3 


Because of low grades 


250 


1.4 


1.2 


1.6 


1.2 


2.0 


1.4 


4.1 


1.5 


1.9 


Because of failing the exit 


153 


0.9 


1.2 


0.6 


1.4 


1.6 


0.9 


0.0 


0.3 


1.5 


Texas Assessment of 
Academic Skills 
Expelled for reasons other 


143 


0.8 


0.5 


1.1 


1.0 


0.8 


0.7 


0.0 


1.0 


0.8 


than criminal behavior 
Because of homelessness 


107 


0.6 


0.9 


0.4 


0.5 


0.0 


0.5 


6.1 


1.0 


0.7 


To join the military 


42 


0.2 


0.1 


0.4 


0.1 


0.4 


0.2 


0.0 


0.5 


0.1 


Expelled and had not 


23 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.4 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


0.2 


returned 

Did not return after a 


21 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


<0.1 


0.1 


Juvenile Justice Alternative 
Education Program 
assignment 

To enter college, but not a 


19 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.2 


0.1 


degree program 
Because of drug abuse 


19 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.4 


0.1 


0.0 


0.2 


0.1 


Because of language 


10 


0.1 


<0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


<0.1 


0.1 


problems 

No reason provided 


7,982 


45.5 


46.3 


44.7 


48.2 


56.5 


45.7 


51.0 


42.3 


49.5 


State 


17,563 


100 


7,829 


9,734 


3,288 


255 


9,489 


49 


4,482 


6,534 



Note. Parts may not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 
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Figure 5.3. Cohort for the Class of 2001 
Longitudinal Completion/Student Status Rate 




add to 100 percent. The longitudinal completion/student 
status rates include three components: graduates, GED 
recipients, and students who are continuing their high 
school education. The longitudinal dropout rate makes 
up a fourth component. The longitudinal rate is based 
on the same definition of dropouts used in the TEA 
annual dropout rate. Students who made up the class of 
2001 were those with a final status of graduated, 
received a GED, continued in high school, or dropped 
out. Students assigned no final status were those who 
transferred out of the cohort or those who could not be 
followed from year-to-year due to student identification 
problems. 

The longitudinal rates for the class of 2001 tracked 
students who began Grade 9 for the first time in 1997- 
98. About 81.1 percent of students in the class of 2001 
graduated, 4.8 percent received a GED certificate, 7.9 
percent were continuing in school after their class 
graduated, and 6.2 percent dropped out. 

The completion/student status rates demonstrated that 
secondary school experiences varied considerably by 



student group. For example, in the class of 2001, White 
students as a group had a graduation rate of 86.8 
percent, whereas African American students and 
Hispanic students had graduation rates of 77.7 percent 
and 73.5 percent, respectively. Hispanic students and 
economically disadvantaged students had the highest 
longitudinal dropout rates at 9.6 percent and 9.9 
percent, respectively. Hispanics were most likely 
among the student groups to be continuing school in the 
fall after anticipated graduation (12.6%). Native 
Americans had the largest percent of students (7.5%) 
receiving GED certificates. Females had a higher 
graduation rate (84.7%) than males (77.5%) and lower 
rates of GED certification, continuation, and dropping 
out. 

When comparing the classes of 2000 and 2001, except 
for Native American students, the graduation rates for 
all student groups improved and the dropout rates 
decreased. Asian/Pacific Islanders and White student 
groups had the highest graduation rates. The 
longitudinal dropout rate for African American students 
decreased 1.5 percentage points, from 9.9 percent to 8.4 
percent. Economically disadvantaged students had the 
largest percentage point decrease in longitudinal 
dropout rate, down 1.7 percentage points from 11.6 
percent the year before (Table 5.6). 

Students Completing High School in 
More Than Four Years 

The group of students who began ninth grade for the 
first time in 1994-95 was followed through their 
expected graduation year in 1998. At that time, 78.7 
percent of the class of 1998 had graduated, 4.3 percent 
had received a GED, 8.2 percent were still in high 
school, and 8.9 percent had dropped out (Table 5.7). 

Many students took longer than four years to finish 
their high school education. In 2001, three years after 
expected graduation and seven years after the students 
began Grade 9 in 1994-95, most had graduated (83.8%) 
or received a GED (6.0%). Because some of those who 
were continuing high school in 1998 had transferred out 
and not graduated, received a GED or dropped out by 
2001, the total number with a final status decreased 
from 228,049 in 1998 to 227,072 in 2001 (Table 5.7). 



Table 5.7. Longitudinal Completion/Student Status Rates for Class of 1998 


Status Date 


Number 


Graduated 


Received GED a 


Continued 


Dropped Out 


in Cohort 


Number Rate (%) 


Number Rate (%) 


Number Rate (%) 


Number 


Rate (%) 


Statuses as of Fall 1998 
Statuses as of Fall 2001 


228,049 

227,072 


179,379 78.7 

190,359 83.8 


9,699 4.3 

13,513 6.0 


18,745 8.2 

340 0.1 


20,226 

22,860 


8.9 

10.1 



“General Educational Development 



2002 Comprehensive Annual Report on Texas Public Schools 



Table 5.6. Longitudinal Completion/Student Status Rates, Grades 9-12, Classes 1996 Through 2001 




Number 


Graduated 


Received GED 


Continued 


Dropped Out 


Group 


in Cohort 


Number 


Rate (%) 


Number 


Rate (%) 


Number 


Rate (%) 


Number 


Rate (%) 


Class of 1996 


African American 


27,200 


18,849 


69.3 


1,443 


5.3 


2,738 


10.1 


4,170 


15.3 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


5,836 


5,014 


85.9 


139 


2.4 


294 


5.0 


389 


6.7 


Hispanic 


68,532 


43,926 


64.1 


4,165 


6.1 


8,242 


12.0 


12,199 


17.8 


Native American 


506 


360 


71.1 


41 


8.1 


36 


7.1 


69 


13.6 


White 


108,807 


90,275 


83.0 


7,093 


6.5 


4,020 


3.7 


7,419 


6.8 


Economically Disadvantaged 


55,302 


35,463 


64.1 


3,351 


6.1 


5,978 


10.8 


10,510 


19.0 


Female 


103,835 


81,641 


78.6 


5,394 


5.2 


5,878 


5.7 


10,922 


10.5 


Male 


108,688 


76,785 


70.6 


7,665 


7.1 


9,452 


8.7 


14,786 


13.6 


State 


212,523 


158,426 


74.5 


13,059 


6.1 


15,330 


7.2 


25,708 


12.1 


Class of 1997 


African American 


28,913 


20,787 


71.9 


1,471 


5.1 


2,873 


9.9 


3,782 


13.1 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


6,009 


5,262 


87.6 


142 


2.4 


330 


5.5 


275 


4.6 


Hispanic 


70,793 


47,623 


67.3 


3,987 


5.6 


8,373 


11.8 


10,810 


15.3 


Native American 


500 


374 


74.8 


35 


7.0 


42 


8.4 


49 


9.8 


White 


112,078 


94,258 


84.1 


7,128 


6.4 


4,030 


3.6 


6,662 


5.9 


Economically Disadvantaged 


58,481 


39,801 


68.1 


3,459 


5.9 


6,219 


10.6 


9,002 


15.4 


Female 


108,034 


86,884 


80.4 


5,270 


4.9 


6,152 


5.7 


9,728 


9.0 


Male 


110,259 


81,420 


73.8 


7,493 


6.8 


9,496 


8.6 


11,850 


10.7 


State 


218,293 


168,304 


77.1 


12,763 


5.8 


15,648 


7.2 


21,578 


9.9 


Class of 1998 


African American 


30,464 


22,597 


74.2 


989 


3.2 


3,356 


11.0 


3,522 


11.6 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


6,526 


5,598 


85.8 


121 


1.9 


539 


8.3 


268 


4.1 


Hispanic 


74,507 


52,014 


69.8 


2,926 


3.9 


9,557 


12.8 


10,010 


13.4 


Native American 


755 


432 


57.2 


30 


4.0 


222 


29.4 


71 


9.4 


White 


115,797 


98,738 


85.3 


5,633 


4.9 


5,071 


4.4 


6,355 


5.5 


Economically Disadvantaged 


63,372 


44,723 


70.6 


2,491 


3.9 


7,441 


11.7 


8,717 


13.8 


Female 


113,056 


92,933 


82.2 


3,871 


3.4 


7,156 


6.3 


9,096 


8.0 


Male 


114,993 


86,446 


75.2 


5,828 


5.1 


11,589 


10.1 


11,130 


9.7 


State 


228,049 


179,379 


78.7 


9,699 


4.3 


18,745 


8.2 


20,226 


8.9 


Class of 1999 


African American 


31,436 


23,475 


74.7 


988 


3.1 


3,331 


10.6 


3,642 


11.6 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


6,992 


6,110 


87.4 


153 


2.2 


437 


6.3 


292 


4.2 


Hispanic 


79,538 


56,126 


70.6 


2,789 


3.5 


10,187 


12.8 


10,436 


13.1 


Native American 


724 


589 


81.4 


38 


5.2 


49 


6.8 


48 


6.6 


White 


119,590 


103,141 


86.2 


5,556 


4.6 


5,080 


4.2 


5,813 


4.9 


Economically Disadvantaged 


67,639 


48,204 


71.3 


2,562 


3.8 


7,991 


11.8 


8,882 


13.1 


Female 


118,170 


98,058 


83.0 


3,670 


3.1 


7,170 


6.1 


9,272 


7.8 


Male 


120,110 


91,383 


76.1 


5,854 


4.9 


11,914 


9.9 


10,959 


9.1 


State 


238,280 


189,441 


79.5 


9,524 


4.0 


19,084 


8.0 


20,231 


8.5 


Class of 2000 


African American 


32,338 


24,863 


76.9 


1,132 


3.5 


3,133 


9.7 


3,210 


9.9 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


7,207 


6,398 


88.8 


165 


2.3 


393 


5.5 


251 


3.5 


Hispanic 


83,360 


60,683 


72.8 


3,507 


4.2 


9,846 


11.8 


9,324 


11.2 


Native American 


605 


477 


78.8 


38 


6.3 


42 


6.9 


48 


7.9 


White 


121,267 


105,158 


86.7 


6,806 


5.6 


4,407 


3.6 


4,896 


4.0 


Economically Disadvantaged 


71,486 


51,896 


72.6 


3,345 


4.7 


7,988 


11.2 


8,257 


11.6 


Female 


121,614 


102,455 


84.2 


4,268 


3.5 


6,938 


5.7 


7,953 


6.5 


Male 


123,163 


95,124 


77.2 


7,380 


6.0 


10,883 


8.8 


9,776 


7.9 


State 


244,777 


197,579 


80.7 


11,648 


4.8 


17,821 


7.3 


17,729 


7.2 


Class of 2001 


African American 


33,586 


26,094 


77.7 


1,096 


3.3 


3,561 


10.6 


2,835 


8.4 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


7,665 


6,901 


90.0 


150 


2.0 


379 


4.9 


235 


3.1 


Hispanic 


85,391 


62,732 


73.5 


3,657 


4.3 


10,797 


12.6 


8,205 


9.6 


Native American 


681 


520 


76.4 


51 


7.5 


53 


7.8 


57 


8.4 


White 


121,838 


105,805 


86.8 


7,024 


5.8 


4,790 


3.9 


4,219 


3.5 


Economically Disadvantaged 


74,246 


54,352 


73.2 


3,450 


4.6 


9,125 


12.3 


7,319 


9.9 


Female 


123,452 


104,608 


84.7 


4,394 


3.6 


7,416 


6.0 


7,034 


5.7 


Male 


125,709 


97,444 


77.5 


7,584 


6.0 


12,164 


9.7 


8,517 


6.8 


State 


249,161 


202,052 


81.1 


11,978 


4.8 


19,580 


7.9 


15,551 


6.2 
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Table 5.8 Projected Dropout Rates Based on Enrollment Trends 


Annual Dropout Rate (%) 


Grade 


2001-02 


2002-03 


2003-04 


2004-05 


2005-06 




9 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.4 




10 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 




11 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 




12 


1.6 


1.6 


1.6 


1.6 


1.6 


Longitudinal Dropout Rate (%) 


9-12 


6.3 


6.3 


6.3 


6.4 


6.4 



Table 5.9. Projected Dropout Rates Based on Dropout Trends 


Annual Dropout Rate (%) Grade 


2001-02 


2002-03 


2003-04 


2004-05 


2005-06 


9 


1.1 


1.0 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


10 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


11 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


12 


1.5 


1.4 


1.3 


1.2 


1.1 


Longitudinal Dropout Rate (%) 9-12 


5.4 


4.8 


4.2 


3.7 


3.2 



Projected Dropout Rates 

As required by TEC §39.182, the five-year projected 
Grades 9-12 dropout rates are based on the assumption 
that no change in policy will be made. The rates in 
Table 5.8 are based on changes in enrollment for 
student groups. According to this method, the highest 
annual dropout rates were projected to be at Grades 1 1 
and 12. The longitudinal dropout rate was projected to 
increase by a small increment over the next several 
years. 

A second method for calculating projected Grades 9-12 
rates used the actual 2000-01 dropout rates to predict 
the trends over time in the rates in the future. According 
to this method, both annual and longitudinal dropout 
rates would decline over the next several years (Table 
5.9). This method also projected the highest annual 
rates to be at Grades 1 1 and 12. 



The Six Statewide Goals of Dropout 
Prevention: 2002-2014 

Texas Education Code §39. 182 requires a description of 
a systematic, measurable plan for reducing dropout 
rates. The six statewide goals of dropout prevention for 
2002 through 2014 are listed below. 

♦ By 2013-14, all students will graduate from high 
school. 

♦ By 2002-03, the Texas Education Agency will 
develop a comprehensive dropout prevention 
action plan which will be updated on an ongoing 
basis according to identified needs. 
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♦ By 2002-03, the Texas Education Agency will 
implement a Dropout Prevention Center which 
will: 

♦ identify effective researched-based dropout 
prevention practices and programs; 

♦ coordinate statewide efforts to provide 

research-based prevention and reentry dropout 
program resources and technical assistance; 

♦ identify and implement with regional 
education service centers (ESCs) and other 
dropout prevention partners state, regional, 
and local professional development activities 
and; 

♦ plan and implement ongoing state and regional 
forums on issues related to dropout prevention. 

♦ By 2005-06, all students, including “high poverty 
schools” will be taught by “a highly qualified 
teacher”. 

♦ By 2006-07, the annual statewide dropout rate and 
the longitudinal dropout rate for Grades 7-12 will 
be reduced to below 1.0 percent and 5.0 percent, 
respectively. 

♦ By 2013-14, all students will reach high standards, 
attaining proficiency or better in reading and 
mathematics. 



Agency Contact Persons 

For information on student dropout data contact, Criss 
Cloudt, Associate Commissioner for Accountability 
Reporting and Research, (512) 463-9701, and Karen 
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Dvorak, Senior Director, Research and Evaluation 
Division, (512) 475-3523. 

For information on The Six Statewide Goals of Dropout 
Prevention: 2002-2014 contact, Paul Cruz, Deputy 
Commissioner for Dropout Prevention and Initiatives, 
(512)463-2960. 



Other Sources of Information 

Secondary School Completion and Dropouts in Texas 
Public Schools , 2000-01 , August 2002, Division of 
Research and Evaluation, Department of Accountability 
Reporting and Research. This report is also available 
online at www.tea.state.tx.us/research. 
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6. Grade-Level Retention 



A n objective of public education in Texas is to 
encourage and challenge students to meet their 
full educational potential. Moreover, the state 
academic goals are for all students to demonstrate 
exemplary performance in language arts, mathematics, 
science, and social studies. Student mastery of 
academic skills at each grade level plays a role in 
meeting these goals. Beginning in 2002-03, students in 
Grade 3 will be required to perform satisfactorily on the 
Grade 3 reading assessment to be promoted to Grade 4 
(Texas Education Code (TEC) §28.0211). Students in 
Grades 5 and 8 will have to pass the reading and 
mathematics assessment instruments beginning in 
2004-05 and 2007-08, respectively. The Texas 
Legislature has provided support for educational 
programs in anticipation of the promotion requirements. 
Diagnostic reading instruments have been identified, 
research on reading and mathematics instruction has 
been compiled and distributed, reading academies have 
been established, and significant levels of funding have 
been provided for accelerated reading instruction for 
students having difficulties in Grades K-2. Similar 
programs have been developed for mathematics and for 
students in the higher grades leading up to the Grades 5 
and 8 promotion requirements that will take effect later. 

Students who do not pass these assessments on the first 
attempt must be provided accelerated instruction. 
Accelerated instruction is the provision of opportunities 
for students experiencing difficulties to engage in more 
intensive, more targeted, and more supportive reading 
and mathematics instruction. It is designed to ensure 
that students acquire the skills needed to continue with 
their classmates. Students have two additional 
opportunities to take and pass the tests for their grade 
levels before the next school year begins. After failing 
the test or tests for the second time, the student is 
referred to a district-established grade placement 
committee to determine the accelerated instruction the 
district will provide before the student is administered 
the test for the third time. A district may use an 
alternative assessment instrument in the third testing 
opportunity. Each grade placement committee consists 
of the principal or a designee, the parent or guardian of 
the student, and the teacher of the student in the subject 
of the test the student failed. The number of students 
per teacher may not exceed ten in any accelerated 
instruction group described here. Students who fail to 
perform satisfactorily on the test after three attempts are 
to be retained. Parents may appeal the decision to retain 
their child by submitting requests to grade placement 
committees. Grade placement committees may decide 



to promote students only if it is likely that they will 
perform at grade level if promoted and given 
accelerated instruction. Grade-level retention should be 
the avenue of last resort, and districts must provide 
accelerated instruction for all students who are retained. 
The progress of retained students must be monitored 
throughout the year. In this chapter, information about 
grade-level retention is presented by grade, gender, and 
ethnicity, as well as a number of other student 
characteristics. 



Definitions and Calculations 

Student attendance in the 2000-01 school year was 
compared to October 2001 enrollment for the 2001-02 
school year. Students who enrolled both years or who 
graduated were included in the total student count. 
Students found to have been enrolled in the same grade 
in both years were counted as retained. Students who 
dropped out or migrated out of the Texas public school 
system after the first school year, 2000-01, were 
excluded from the total student count, as were students 
new to the system in the second school year, 2001-02. 
The retention rate was calculated by dividing the 
number of students retained by the total student count. 

Through 1997-98, the retention calculations included 
only students who were enrolled on the last Friday in 
October. Beginning in 1998-99, additional enrollment 
data for Grades 7-12 were collected for calculation of 
the secondary school completion/student status rates. 
This collection expanded enrollment to include all 
students in Grades 7-12 who enrolled at any time 
during the fall, not just those enrolled on the last Friday 
in October. The expanded definition of enrollment was 
incorporated in the retention rate calculations for 
Grades 7-12. The change in the retention calculation 
allowed more secondary school students to be included 
and made the calculation of the retention rate more 
similar to that of the Texas Education Agency’s (TEA) 
secondary school completion/student status rates. This 
collection of enrollment data did not change for 
students in Grades K-6, so the method used for 
retention calculations for the elementary grades was 
unchanged from previous years. 

The Public Education Information Management System 
(PEIMS) includes data on the grade levels of all 
students in the Texas public school system (TEC 
§29.083). Data regarding student characteristics and 
program participation are also available in PEIMS. Data 
on the Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) 
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Table 6.1 . Grade-Level Retention by Student 


Characteristic, Texas Public Schools, 2000-01 




Number of 


Number 


Retention 


Group 


Students 


Retained 


Rate (%) 


African American 


537,831 


34,137 


6.3 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


101,818 


2,225 


2.2 


Hispanic 


1,515,010 


94,536 


6.2 


Native American 


10,846 


481 


4.4 


White 


1,612,953 


46,021 


2.9 


Economically Disadvantaged 


1,755,656 


99,921 


5.7 


Female 


1,842,920 


68,751 


3.7 


Male 


1,935,538 


108,649 


5.6 


Grades K-6 


2,124,405 


59,317 


2.8 


Grades 7-12 


1,654,053 


118,083 


7.1 


State 


3,778,458 


177,400 


4.7 



performance were provided to TEA by the state's 
testing contractor, NCS Pearson. 



State Summary 

In the 2000-01 school year, 4.7 percent of students 
(177,400) in Grades Kindergarten through 12 were 
retained (Table 6.1). The rate remained unchanged from 
the previous two years. 

For each of the student groups, no retention rate 
increased more than a tenth of a percentage point 
between 1999-00 and 2000-01. The average retention 
rates for Hispanic and African American students 
remained more than twice that of White students. In 
2000-01, for example, 2.9 percent of White students 



were retained in grade, compared to 6.2 percent of 
Hispanic students and 6.3 percent of African American 
students. African American and Hispanic students 
continued to be over-represented among retained 
students. Although 54.3 percent of students in Texas 
public schools were Hispanic or African American, 
72.5 percent of students retained in Texas public 
schools were from one of these two ethnic groups. 

In 2000-01, the retention rate for females was 3.7 
percent, and the rate for males was 5.6 percent. Males 
were more likely than females to be retained in each 
grade, ethnic group, and year. Male students made up 
61.2 percent of all students retained. 

Grade-Level Retention Rates by 
Grade 

The retention rate for students in ninth grade was the 
highest average retention rate (17.4%) across all grade 
levels. The retention rate in the fifth grade continued to 
be the lowest (0.9%) across all grade levels. In Grades 
kindergarten through 6, the highest average retention 
rate was in first grade (6.3%). In the secondary grades, 
eighth graders had the lowest retention rate (2.1%). 

For the most part, in all elementary grades except 
kindergarten, Hispanic and African American students 
had the highest retention rates among all ethnic groups 
(Table 6.2). In first grade, 7.7 percent of Hispanic and 
African American students were retained, compared to 
4.3 percent of White students. In Grades 2-4 and 6, 
retention rates for African American and Hispanic 
students were more than double those for White 
students. 







Table 6.2. Grade-Level Retention by Grade and Ethnicity, Grades K-6, 
Texas Public Schools, 1999-00 and 2000-01 












African 

American 




Asian/Pacific 

islander 


Hispanic 


Native 

American 




White 




State 


Grade 


Year 


Number Rate(%) 


Number Rate (%) Number 


Rate(%) Number Rate (%) Number Rate (%) Number 


Rate (%) 


K 


1999-00 


952 


2.5 


90 


1.3 


3,504 


2.8 


30 


3.4 


3,365 


3.1 


7,941 


2.8 


2000-01 


1,099 


2.9 


106 


1.4 


3,988 


3.0 


40 


3.8 


3,877 


3.6 


9,110 


3.2 


1 


1999-00 


3,515 


7.8 


202 


2.8 


10,533 


7.8 


50 


5.6 


5,205 


4.3 


19,505 


6.3 


2000-01 


3,379 


7.7 


208 


2.6 


10,830 


7.7 


46 


4.8 


5,066 


4.3 


19,529 


6.3 


o 


1999-00 


1,811 


4.2 


110 


1.5 


5,787 


4.5 


22 


2.5 


2,122 


1.7 


9,852 


3.3 


c. 


2000-01 


2,081 


4.6 


141 


1.8 


6,611 


4.9 


21 


2.3 


2,147 


1.8 


11,001 


3.6 


o 


1999-00 


1,497 


3.4 


75 


1.0 


3,902 


3.1 


11 


1.3 


1,377 


1.1 


6,862 


2.3 


0 


2000-01 


1,662 


3.7 


88 


1.1 


4,450 


3.4 


18 


2.0 


1,441 


1.2 


7,659 


. 2.5 


A 


1999-00 


846 


2.0 


46 


0.6 


2,217 


1.9 


6 


0.7 


899 


0.7 


4,014 


1.3 




2000-01 


986 


2.2 


46 


0.6 


2,423 


1.9 


15 


1.7 


935 


0.7 


4,405 


1.4 


C 


1999-00 


612 


1.5 


37 


0.5 


1,445 


1.3 


8 


1.0 


836 


0.7 


2,938 


1.0 


O 


2000-01 


539 


1.2 


41 


0.5 


1,358 


1.1 


7 


0.8 


844 


0.7 


2,789 


0.9 


fi 


1999-00 


880 


2.1 


41 


0.5 


2,694 


2.4 


16 


1.9 


1,275 


1.0 


4,906 


1.7 


O 


2000-01 


980 


2.2 


33 


0.4 


2,522 


2.1 


18 


2.1 


1,271 


1.0 


4,824 


1.6 


Total 


1999-00 


10,113 


3.4 


601 


1.2 


30,082 


3.5 


143 


2.4 


15,079 


1.8 


56,018 


2.7 


K-6 


2000-01 


10,726 


3.5 


663 


1.2 


32,182 


3.6 


165 


2.6 


15,581 


1.8 


59,317 


2.8 
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Table 6.3. Grade-Level Retention by Grade and Ethnicity, Grades 7-12, 
Texas Public Schools, 1999-00 and 2000-01 












African 

American 


Asian/Pacific 

Islander 


Hispanic 


Native 

American 


White 




State 


Grade 


Year 


Number 


Rate (%) 


Number 


Rate (%) 


Number 


Rate (%) 


Number 


Rate (%) 


Number Rate (%) 


Number 


Rate (%) 


7 


1999-00 


1,562 


3.7 


51 


0.7 


4,459 


3.9 


34 


4.2 


2,407 


1.8 


8,513 


2.9 




2000-01 


1,564 


3.6 


52 


0.6 


3,996 


3.3 


29 


3.3 


2,121 


1.6 


7,762 


2.5 


8 


1999-00 


964 


2.4 


70 


0.9 


3,384 


3.1 


29 


3.6 


1,722 


1.3 


6,169 


2.1 


2000-01 


1,084 


2.5 


66 


0.9 


3,350 


2.9 


19 


2.3 


1,834 


1.4 


6,353 


2.1 


q 


1999-00 


11,682 


24.3 


642 


7.8 


32,382 


25.2 


166 


19.6 


13,579 


9.4 


58,451 


17.7 




2000-01 


11,967 


23.9 


639 


7.5 


32,205 


24.0 


153 


17.3 


13,399 


9.4 


58,363 


17.4 


10 


1999-00 


4,183 


12.1 


299 


4.0 


9,934 


11.4 


53 


8.4 


5,454 


4.4 


19,923 


7.9 


2000-01 


4,473 


12.0 


343 


4.3 


11,093 


11.7 


51 


7.3 


5,794 


4.5 


21,754 


8.1 


11 


1999-00 


2,445 


8.5 


300 


4.3 


6,096 


8.5 


32 


6.1 


3,933 


3.5 


12,806 


5.8 


2000-01 


2,670 


8.9 


270 


3.6 


6,469 


8.6 


36 


6.4 


3,995 


3.5 


13,440 


5.9 


12 


1999-00 


1,540 


5.5 


188 


2.7 


4,767 


6.8 


27 


5.2 


3,109 


2.8 


9,631 


4.5 


2000-01 


1,653 


5.7 


192 


2.6 


5,241 


7.2 


28 


4.8 


3,297 


3.0 


10,411 


4.7 


Total 


1999-00 


22,376 


10.1 


1,550 


3.5 


61,022 


10.5 


341 


8.2 


30,204 


4.0 


115,493 


7.2 


7-12 


2000-01 


23,411 


10.0 


1,562 


3.3 


62,354 


10.2 


316 


7.1 


30,440 


4.0 


118,083 


7.1 



At the secondary grades, as in the elementary grades 
after kindergarten, Hispanic and African American 
student retention rates were substantially higher than 
White and Asian/Pacific Islander student retention rates 
(Table 6.3). Hispanic and African American students in 
Grade 9 had retention rates well over twice those of 
White and Asian/Pacific Islander students. 

Across all grades, fifth-grade female students had the 
lowest retention rate (0.7%) (Figure 6.1). Males in the 
ninth grade had the highest retention rate (20.2%) 
(Figure 6.2 on page 72). Males in the first grade had the 
highest retention rate (7.4%) among Grades K-6 



students. Females in the eighth grade had the lowest 
retention rate (1.7%) at the secondary level. 

Students with Limited English 
Proficiency 

Students with limited English proficiency (LEP) are 
learning English at the same time they are learning 
reading and other language arts skills. Reading and 
language problems have been highly correlated with 
retention in the elementary grades. Most LEP students 



Figure 6.1. Grade-Level Retention by Grade and Gender, 
Grades K-6, Texas Public Schools, 2000-01 
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Figure 6.2. Grade-Level Retention by Grade and Gender, 
Grades 7-12, Texas Public Schools, 2000-01 
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were enrolled in bilingual or English as a second 
language (ESL) programs (TEC §29.053). LEP students 
participating in special education received bilingual or 
ESL services as part of their special education 
programs. While parents could request that a child not 
receive special language services, in 2000-01, 92 
percent of LEP students participated in bilingual or ESL 
programs. 

The retention rates for LEP students were consistently 
higher than the rates for other students (Table 6.4 and 
Table 6.5). LEP students in the elementary grades had 
similar retention rates whether they were participating 
in bilingual (4.0%), ESL (3.9%), or special education 



(3.9%) services. At the secondary level, the retention 
rates for LEP students receiving ESL (12.9%) or special 
education services (11.6%) and LEP students not 
receiving services (12.5%) were notably higher than the 
rate for non-LEP students (6.8%). 

Students Receiving Special 
Education Services 

The average retention rate for students who participated 
in special education programs was compared to the 
average rate for those not participating. Each student in 



Table 6.4. Grade-Level Retention by Limited English Proficient (LEP) Status and Services Received, 
Grades K-6, Texas Public Schools, 1999-00 and 2000-01 


Services Received by Retained LEP Students 


All 


All 


Bilingual ESL a Special Education No $ervices b 


LEP Students 


Other Students 


Year Number Rate(%) Number Rate(%) Number Rate(%) Number Rate(%) 


Number Rate (%) 


Number Rate (%) 


1999- 00 8,217 3.8 3,780 3.8 216 3.9 703 2.9 

2000- 01 8,753 4.0 3,954 3.9 242 3.9 909 3.4 


12,916 3.8 

13,858 3.9 


43,102 2.5 

45,459 2.6 



a English as a second language, including students whose parents requested the student not be served by a special language program. 



Table 6.5. Grade-Level Retention by Limited English Proficient (LEP) Status and Services Received, 
Grades 7-12, Texas Public Schools, 1999-00 and 2000-01 


Services Received by Retained LEP Students 


All 


All 


Bilingual 


ESL a Special Education No Services b 


LEP Students 


Other Students 


Year Number Rate (%) 


Number Rate(%) Number Rate(%) Number Rate (%) 


Number Rate(%) 


Number Rate(%) 


1999- 00 28 3.8 

2000- 01 13 2.9 


10,128 13.0 631 11.4 1,787 12.7 

10,352 12.9 747 11.6 1,570 12.5 


12,574 12.8 

12,682 12.7 


102,919 6.8 

105,401 6.8 



English as a second language, including students whose parents requested the student not be served by a special language program. 
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Figure 6.3. Grade-Level Retention by Grade and Special Education Status, 
Grades K-6, Texas Public Schools, 2000-01 




Grade Level 



a special education program has an individual education 
plan (IEP) that specifies goals and objectives for the 
year. The student progresses to the next grade level 
whenever these goals are met. It is important to note 
that retention and promotion policies and practices for 
students with disabilities varied across districts. 

Students receiving special education services had 
consistently higher retention rates than did students 
who did not participate in special education. In the 
elementary grades, first-grade students participating in 
special education had the highest retention rate 



(10.2%), followed by kindergarten students in special 
education programs, whose retention rate was 9.6 
percent (Figure 6.3). The rate for kindergarten students 
receiving special education services (9.6%) was nearly 
four times that of kindergarteners not receiving special 
education services (2.6%). Across all grades, ninth- 
grade students participating in special education had the 
highest retention rate (23.0%), as did their ninth grade 
counterparts not participating in special education 
programs (16.5%) (Figure 6.4). The retention rate for 
Grade 12 students receiving special education services 



Figure 6.4. Grade-Level Retention by Grade and Special Education Status, 
Grades 7-12, Texas Public Schools, 2000-01 
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Table 6.6. Promotion Status 2000-01 and Average Performance on the Texas Assessment of Academic Skills 

(TAAS) 2001 and 2002, Grades 3-8, Texas Public Schools 

English Version (TL1) Spanish Version (Scale Score) 



Reading Mathematics Reading Mathematics 



Grade 


Status 


2001 


2002 


2001 


2002 


2001 


2002 


2001 


2002 


3 


Promoted 


83.2 


- 


80.3 


- 


1587.8 


- 


1614.9 


- 




Retained 


60.9 


77.1 


60.4 


77.5 


1452.5 


1555.4 


1482.9 


1623.0 


4 


Promoted 


86.8 


- 


82.3 


- 


1550.4 


- 


1631.6 


. 




Retained 


65.4 


79.9 


66.8 


79.1 


1428.8 


1542.6 


1512.0 


1633.6 


5 


Promoted 


87.2 


- 


84.7 


- 


1561.8 


- 


1638.7 


- 




Retained 


66.1 


80.2 


70.2 


80.8 


1413.3 


1534.4 


1501.4 


1649.4 


g 


Promoted 


85.0 


- 


83.6 


- 


1490.2 


- 


1561.3 


- 




Retained 


65.4 


76.7 


68.9 


77.2 


1443.3 


1513.3 


1476.7 


1547.5 


7 


Promoted 


86.9 


- 


82.8 


- 


n/a a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 




Retained 


70.4 


77.4 


68.8 


76.4 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


8 


Promoted 


87.7 


- 


83.0 


- 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


Retained 


71.2 


80.7 


70.9 


76.6 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 



a Not applicable. 

Note. Spanish versions of the TAAS are not administered at Grades 7 and 8. 



(11.2%) was nearly triple that of non-participants 
(3.9%). 



Retention and TAAS Performance 

Beginning in 2001, the 77th Texas Legislature 
mandated that the performance of retained students on 
the TAAS be reported. To report this required 
performance information, reading and mathematics 
TAAS results from the spring 2001 and spring 2002 
administrations were used. The average performance of 
students who were retained in Grades 3-8 at the end of 
the 2000-01 school year was calculated for both the 



2001 and 2002 TAAS. For comparison purposes, the 
2001 TAAS results for promoted students are also 
provided. 

Of students in Grades 3-8 who took the English-version 
mathematics TAAS in spring 2001 and were 
subsequently promoted, average Texas Learning Index 
(TLI) scores ranged from 80.3 in Grade 3 to 84.7 in 
Grade 5 (Table 6.6). Of students who were 
subsequently retained, average TLIs ranged from 60.4 
in Grade 3 to 70.9 in Grade 8. Retained students’ 
average mathematics TLI scores were 12.1 points to 
19.9 points lower than the scores of their promoted 
counterparts. After a second year in the same grade, the 
average scores of students who had been retained 



Figure 6.5. Grade-Level Retention 2000-01 and English-Version TAAS Reading 
Performance 2001 and 2002, Grades 3-8, Texas Public Schools, 2000-01 TAAS 
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Figure 6.6. Performance on the Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) Reading Test 2001 and 
Promotion Status 2000-01, Grade 3, Texas Public Schools 




showed increases of 5.7 to 17.1 points, but still failed to 
reach those of students who had been promoted. Of 
students repeating Grades 3-8 who took the English- 
version mathematics TAAS in spring 2002, average 
TLIs ranged from 76.4 in Grade 7 to 80.8 in Grade 5. 

Results on the English- version reading TAAS were 
similar (Figure 6.5). Average TLIs of students who 
were retained were below 72 in spring 2001. In spring 
2002, increases in the average TLI scores of students 
who were retained ranged from 7.0 to 16.2 points, and 
the average TLIs were between 76 and 81. The average 
TLIs of students who were promoted were above 83. 

Spanish-version TAAS results were similar in that the 
performance of students who would be retained was 
significantly lower than the performance of students 
who would be promoted. Also, the test scores of 
retained students showed gains in the second year. The 
performance of students after retention, relative to the 
performance of promoted students, was more variable. 
There were cases (Grades 3, 4, and 5 mathematics; 
Grade 6 reading) where the second-year scores of 
retained students surpassed those of their previously 
promoted counterparts (Table 6.6). Measurement of 
progress of retained students taking the Spanish-version 
TAAS is not directly comparable to measurement of 
progress of retained students taking the English-version 
TAAS. The Spanish TAAS tests were developed using 
an adaptive translation process called “transadaptation.” 
In addition, English-version test results are reported as 
TLIs, which are designed to show year-to-year 
progress, whereas Spanish-version test results are 
reported as scale scores. The average scale scores of 



Grade-Level Retention 



retained students taking the Spanish-version TAAS the 
second year were higher numerically than the first year, 
and in some cases were higher than the averages of 
promoted students. 

In 2000-01, there were 37,766 students in Grade 3 who 
did not pass the reading TAAS. Out of the 37,766 
Grade 3 students who did not pass the reading TAAS in 
a single attempt, 1 1 .2 percent were retained (Figure 
6.6). Out of the 228,259 Grade 3 students who did pass 
the reading TAAS test, only 0.6 percent were retained. 



Agency Contact Persons 

For information on student grade-level retention data, 
contact Criss Cloudt, Associate Commissioner for 
Accountability Reporting and Research, (512) 463- 
9701 or Karen Dvorak, Senior Director, Research and 
Evaluation Division, (512) 475-3523. 

For information on retention reduction programs, 
contact Geraldine Kidwell, Curriculum and 

Professional Development, (512) 463-9581. 



Other Sources of Information 

For a summary of the results of grade-level retention in 
Texas, see Grade-Level Retention in Texas Public 
Schools , 2000-01 , published by the Division of 
Research and Evaluation, Department of Accountability 
Reporting and Research. 
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7. District and Campus Performance 



O ne of the major objectives of the Texas 
Education Agency (TEA) is to support the 
accomplishment of the state's goals for public 
education by recognizing, rewarding, sanctioning, and 
intervening in school districts and campuses to ensure 
excellence for all students. 



Accountability Ratings 

The accountability ratings for districts and for 
campuses are based on the academic excellence 
indicators required by law. Legislation enacted in 1993 
required the establishment of the accountability system, 
which is now in its tenth year of implementation. The 
number of exemplary and recognized schools has 
increased each year. Accountability ratings for 2002 
showed that more Texas districts and campuses 
received high performance ratings (see Table 7.1) than 
ever before. The number of exemplary schools 
increased from 1,571 in 2001 to 1,921 in 2002. The 
number of recognized schools increased from 2,327 in 
2001 to 2,400 in 2002. 

In 2001, districts and campuses were rated using the 
Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) passing 
rates in reading, mathematics, and writing and the 
annual dropout rate for students in Grades 7-12. The 
record number of high performance ratings that year 
were achieved despite the tougher standards used to rate 
districts and campuses. To put this achievement in 



perspective, in 1995, 25 percent of all students and of 
African American, Hispanic, White, and economically 
disadvantaged student population groups were required 
to pass the TAAS in order for the campus or district to 
be rated acceptable. That standard rose to 30 percent in 
1996, to 35 percent in 1997, to 40 percent in 1998, to 
45 percent in 1999, and to 50 percent in 2000 and 2001 . 
In 2002, the criteria were further expanded to include 
the TAAS passing rate in social studies (at 50% for all 
students only), and the percentage required to pass 
other subjects increased to 55 percent while the dropout 
standard became more rigorous. In 2001, the dropout 
rate standard had been tightened to 5.5 percent or less 
as compared to the previous standard of 6.0 percent or 
less. In 2002, that standard was made more stringent at 
5 percent or less. The dropout standards apply to all 
students and each student group. 

The standard for achieving recognized status increased 
from 70 percent of all students and each student group 
passing reading, mathematics, and writing TAAS in 
1995 and 1996, to 75 percent passing in 1997, to 80 
percent in 1998, 1999, 2000, 2001, and 2002. In 2002, 
to be rated recognized at least 80 percent of all students 
also had to pass the social studies TAAS. In 2001, the 
dropout rate standard for recognized campuses was 
decreased to 3.0 percent or less as compared to the 
previous standard of 3.5 percent or less. In 2002, the 
rate became 2.5 percent or less. The dropout standards 
apply to all students and each student group. 

The standard for achieving exemplary status has 
remained constant since 1994. At least 90.0 percent of 



Table 7.1. District and Campus Accountability Ratings, 1996-2002 


Ratings 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 


2002 


Campus (Standard System) 


Exemplary 


394 


683 


1,048 


1,120 


1,296 


1,571 


1,921 


Recognized 


1,309 


1,617 


1,666 


1,843 


2,009 


2,327 


2,400 


Acceptable 


4,127 


3,679 


3,365 


3,147 


2,912 


2,469 


2,067 


Acceptable: Data Issues 


NA a 


NA 


NA 


36 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Low Performing 


108 


67 


59 


96 


146 


100 


150 


Campus (Alternative System) 


Commended 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


5 


12 


7 


Acceptable 


157 


285 


316 


354 


273 


247 


271 


Needs Peer Review 


106 


46 


67 


24 


33 


66 


59 


District 


Exemplary 


37 


65 


120 


122 


168 


178 


149 


Recognized 


209 


321 


329 


383 


439 


471 


426 


Acceptable 


788 


650 


585 


523 


428 


390 


449 


Academically Unacceptable 


8 


4 


6 


7 


5 


1 


16 


Unacceptable: SAP 


2 


3 


2 


3 


1 


0 


0 


Unacceptable: Data Quality 


NA 


NA 


NA 


4 


0 


0 


0 



a Not applicable. b Special Accreditation Investigation. 
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all students and each student population group must 
pass each subject area of the TAAS. In 2002, to be 
rated exemplary at least 90 percent of all students had to 
pass the social studies TAAS. The dropout rate standard 
remained at 1.0 percent or less for all students and each 
student group. 



Special Data Inquiry Unit (SDIU) 

The TEA established a Special Data Inquiry Unit 
(SDIU) in January 1996 to investigate anomalies in 
Public Education Information Management System 
(PEIMS) data submitted by local school districts. 
During the 1997-98 school year, the unit conducted 230 
campus investigations. Ninety-one campuses were 
investigated for excessive exemptions and absences on 
TAAS, and 76 campuses were investigated due to high 
numbers of student withdrawals. In addition, unit staff 
investigated 63 campuses whose ratings were based on 
less than 40 percent of the student populations eligible 
for TAAS. During the 1998-99 school year, the unit 
conducted 144 campus investigations. Fifty-three 
campuses were investigated for excessive exemptions 
and absences on TAAS, and 62 campuses whose ratings 
were based on less than 40 percent of the student 
population eligible for TAAS were investigated. In 
addition, unit staff conducted desk audits on 12 
campuses identified as first-year low performing due to 
a high dropout rate. The unit also made on-site visits to 
the 17 first generation open-enrollment charter schools. 
As a result of the implementation of the leaver record, 
the focus of investigations for high numbers of student 
withdrawals changed to a review of high numbers or 
percentages of underreported student leavers. Seventeen 
districts received this new type of investigation in fall 
1999. For the 2000-01 school year, one district had a 
rating change to unacceptable : special accreditation 
investigation (, SAl ) and two high schools in two other 
school districts had a rating change to not rated: data 
quality. In addition, four charter schools had a rating 
change to not rated: data quality for the 2000-01 school 
year. 

The SDIU conducted 20 on-site visits to districts and 27 
on-site visits to charter schools during the 2000-01 
school year to review excessive underreported leavers. 
In addition, 12 districts and 2 charter schools were 
randomly selected to receive on-site visits due to 
excessive use of certain leaver codes. In the 2001-02 
school year, 20 on-site visits to districts and 24 on-site 
visits to charter schools were conducted to review 
excessive underreported leavers. In addition, 14 
districts and 2 charter schools were randomly selected 
to receive an on-site visit due to excessive use of certain 
leaver codes. 







Also during 2000-01, 14 school districts, which 
included 51 campuses, received desk reviews for 
underreported leavers. During the spring of 2001, the 
SDIU conducted desk reviews on 33 campuses and on- 
site visits to 5 campuses due to excessive exemptions 
for TAAS testing. In the 2001-02 school year, desk 
audits for underreported leavers were conducted in 20 
districts and 27 charter schools. With procedural 
changes in 2001-02, the SDIU conducted no desk 
reviews due to excessive exemptions for TAAS testing 
but did conduct on-site visits to 41 campuses in 30 
districts to review excessive exemptions. 

Alternative Accountability 
Procedures 

Beginning with the 1994-95 school year, TEA has 
implemented optional alternative accountability 
procedures for campuses that are dedicated to serving 
students who are at-risk of dropping out of school. 
Ratings for these alternative education campuses are 
based on student performance on TAAS, dropout rates, 
and attendance. Also, one or more additional indicators 
are chosen by the campuses based on the specific nature 
of the at-risk student populations being served. These 
indicators may include course completion rates, average 
numbers of credits earned, TAAS retake results, 
promotion rates, or state-approved General Educational 
Development (GED) completion rates. 

In 2002, the alternative education (AE) accountability 
ratings procedures included criteria for a rating of AE: 
commended and 7 alternative campuses received this 
rating (see Table 7.1 on page 77), down from the 12 
that received this rating in 2001. Of the 337 alternative 
education campuses rated in 2002, 271 were rated as 
AE: acceptable ; 247 campuses received this rating in 
2001. In 2002, of the 337 schools rated, 59 were rated 
AE: needs peer review , compared to 66 receiving this 
rating in 2001. 



Charter Schools and Accountability 

The 1996-97 school year marked the first year of 
operation for 17 open-enrollment charter schools 
approved by the State Board of Education. All charter 
schools are held accountable for student performance 
on TAAS. Depending on the student population served, 
charter schools may choose to be rated through the 
standard accountability system or the alternative 
accountability procedures. All open-enrollment charter 
schools, in newly authorized charters, receive not rated 
( charter ) ratings for the first full year of operation. The 
following year, these charter schools are rated through 
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the regular accountability or alternative accountability 
procedures, as appropriate. 

In 1999, 21 open-enrollment charter schools received 
accountability ratings (see Table 7.2). Of the 15 charter 
schools rated through regular procedures in 1999, 2 
were exemplary , 3 were recognized , 7 were acceptable , 
and 3 were low performing. Of the 6 charter schools 
rated through alternative procedures in 1999, 5 were 
AE: acceptable and 1 was AE: needs peer review. 



Table 7.2. Charter School 
Accountability Ratings, 1999-2002 


Ratings 


1999 


2000 


2001 


2002 


Exemplary 


2 


5 


5 


15 


Recognized 


3 


7 


9 


9 


Acceptable 


7 


31 


40 


32 


Low Performing 


3 


20 


42 


38 


AE a : Commended 


NA b 


0 


1 


3 


AE: Acceptable 


5 


8 


23 


62 


AE: Needs Peer Review 


1 


24 


37 


41 


AE: Not Rated 


0 


0 


1 


6 


NR C : PK-K 


1 


3 


1 


1 


NR: Charter (New) 


44 


62 


15 


16 


NR: Charter (Insufficient Data) 


NA 


12 


12 


7 


NR: Data Quality 


NA 


4 


3 


0 


Total 


66 


176 


189 


230 



Alternative Education. b Not applicable. c Not rated. 



In 2000, 95 open-enrollment charter schools received 
accountability ratings. Of the 63 charter schools rated 
through regular procedures in 2000, 5 were exemplary , 
7 were recognized , 31 were acceptable , and 20 were 
low performing. Of the 32 charter schools rated through 
alternative procedures in 2000, 8 were AE: acceptable 
and 24 were AE: needs peer review. 

In 2001, 157 open-enrollment charter schools received 
accountability ratings. Of the 96 charter schools rated 
through regular procedures in 2001, 5 were exemplary , 
9 were recognized , 40 were acceptable , and 42 were 
low performing. Of the 61 rated through alternative 
procedures, 1 was AE: commended , 23 were AE: 
acceptable and 37 were AE: needs peer review. 

In 2002, 200 open -enrollment charter schools received 
accountability ratings. Of the 94 charter schools rated 
through regular procedures in 2002, 15 were exemplary , 
9 were recognized , 32 were acceptable , and 38 were 
low performing. Of the 106 rated through alternative 
procedures in 2002, 3 were AE: commended , 62 were 
AE: acceptable , and 41 were AE: needs peer review. 

Visits by peer review teams led by the Division of 
Accountability Evaluations were made to 39 charter 
schools rated low performing and 29 rated AE: needs 
peer review in the 2001-02 school year. In 2002-03, the 
38 charter schools rated low performing and the 41 



rated AE: needs peer review will be visited by peer 
review teams led by the Division of Accountability 
Evaluations. 



Framework for Interventions 

The agency has developed a framework for multiyear 
sanctions and interventions for first-, second-, third-, 
and fourth-year academically unacceptable districts and 
low-performing campuses. 

Interventions and sanctions for academically 
unacceptable districts and low-performing campuses 
include: issuance of public notice and the provision of a 
public hearing by the local board of trustees; 
submission of local improvement plans for state review; 
and an on-site peer review. First-year academically 
unacceptable districts or low-performing campuses due 
to high dropout rate receive a desk audit. Additional 
sanctions or interventions may include: Education 
Service Center (ESC) support; a hearing before the 
commissioner or designee; assignment of an 
intervention team; assignment of a monitor, master, or 
management team; or appointment of a board of 
managers. 

For second-year academically unacceptable districts 
and low-performing campuses, interventions and 
sanctions include: issue of public notice and public 
hearing by the local board of trustees; improvement 
plans submitted for state review; and an on-site review. 
Additional interventions or sanctions may include: a 
hearing before the commissioner or designee; 
assignment of a monitor, master, or management team; 
a plan for annexation; ESC support; assignment of an 
intervention team; appointment of a board of managers; 
or a plan for campus closure. 

For third- and subsequent-year low-performing 
campuses, interventions and sanctions include: issue of 
public notice and a public hearing by the local board of 
trustees; submission of local improvement plans for 
state review; an on-site review; and a hearing before the 
commissioner or designee. Results of the hearing will 
determine the need for additional sanctions and 
interventions, which may include: assignment of a 
monitor, master, or management team; a plan for 
annexation; ESC support; assignment of an intervention 
team; appointment of a board of managers; or a plan for 
campus closure. 

For districts or campuses that are academically 
unacceptable or low performing in consecutive years, 
members of the peer evaluation team that visited the 
campus the previous year will visit the district or 
campus again when possible. 
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Efforts to Improve Performance 

The one district rated academically unacceptable in 
2001 showed sufficient progress to receive an 
academically acceptable rating in 2002. Of the 100 
campuses listed as low performing in 2001, 80 received 
a rating of acceptable or higher in 2002. Of the 66 
campuses listed as AE: needs peer review in 2001, 47 
received a rating of AE: acceptable or higher in 2002. 

Peer review teams visited the low-performing campuses 
and AE: needs peer review campuses. Each review 
team analyzed district and campus performance on the 
academic excellence indicators and developed a 
specific set of recommendations that provided clear 
direction for local restructuring and improvement 
initiatives. 

Desk audits were conducted for the district and the 
campuses rated first-year low performing due solely to 
high dropout rates. The effectiveness of the desk audits 
is evident in the analysis of the 2001 and 2002 ratings. 
Only one of the 12 campuses receiving a desk audit for 
dropouts in 2001 was rated low performing in 2002. 
The second-year low-performing rating was due to low 
TAAS performance, not a high dropout rate. 



Interventions Based on 2001 Ratings 

Districts Rated Academically Unacceptable 
and Charters and Campuses Rated Low 
Performing 

One district was designated as academically 
unacceptable in 2001 due to high dropout rates. In this 
district was 1 low-performing campus. The remaining 
99 low-performing campuses were in 74 other districts 
and charter schools. 

On-site peer review accreditation visits were conducted 
in 2001-02 at 76 low-performing campuses and charter 
schools out of the 100 rated low performing. For the 
remaining 24 low-performing campuses, 11 received 
desk audits due to high dropout rates for the first year, 7 
were removed from the visit schedule due to successful 
appeals of their ratings, 1 campus was closed, and 5 
campuses were assigned to Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools (SACS) for monitoring. The one 
academically unacceptable district received a desk 
audit in 2001-02. 

Appendix 7-A on pages 87-92 presents the 2001 
district, district and campuses, and charter schools with 
information about why they were rated academically 
unacceptable or low performing. Desk audit and 
campus closure information is included. 




Alternative Campuses Rated AE: Needs Peer 
Review 

On-site peer review accreditation visits were conducted 
during the 2001-02 school year at 9 districts with 
alternative education campuses and at 28 charter 
schools with alternative education campuses that were 
rated AE: needs peer review in 2001. Appendix 7-A on 
pages 87-92 lists each of these campuses with 
additional information as applicable. The list includes 3 
campuses that closed and 2 that were members of 
shared services arrangements and, therefore, were not 
visited. 

Interventions Planned Based on 2002 
Ratings 

Districts Rated Academically Unacceptable 
and District Campuses and Charter Schools 
Rated Low Performing 

In 2002, 16 districts received ratings of academically 
unacceptable and 150 campuses and charter schools 
received ratings of low performing. The districts, 
campuses, and charter schools that, with a few 
exceptions, will receive visits for accreditation review 
or desk audits during the 2002-03 school year are listed 
in Appendix 7-B on pages 93-101. Many schools with 
consecutive years of low performance will participate 
in hearings before the commissioner of education or his 
designee. 

Alternative Campuses Rated AE: Needs Peer 
Review 

A total of 59 district campuses and charter schools were 
rated AE: needs peer review under the alternative 
accountability system in 2002. They also will be slated 
to receive site visits or desk audits in the 2002-03 
school year. These campuses and charter schools are 
listed in Appendix 7-B on pages 93-101 . 

District Campuses and Charter Schools 
Rated Low Performing or AE: Needs Peer 
Review for Two or More Consecutive Years 

As of the 2001 ratings, three charter schools had 
received 2000 ratings of AE: needs peer review in the 
alternative accountability system, but in 2001, these 
three were rated in the regular accountability system 
and received ratings of low performing. These charters 
were the Academy of Accelerated Learning Inc. High 
School, Positive Solutions Charter School, and 
Transformative Charter Academy. 
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Three charters received ratings of AE: needs peer 
review for 2002, but in 2001 they had been rated in the 
regular accountability system and received ratings of 
low performing. Because they also received low ratings 
in 2000, they were third-year low performers. These 
charters were Eden Park Academy, Gabriel Tafolla 
Charter School, and Transformative Charter Academy. 

Monitors, Masters, and Alternative 
Interventions 

Texas Education Code (TEC) §39.075 stipulates that 
the commissioner shall authorize special accreditation 
investigations to be conducted upon identifying any of 
seven conditions in schools: (1) when excessive 
numbers of absences of students eligible to be tested on 
state assessment instruments are determined; (2) when 
excessive numbers of allowable exemptions from the 
required state assessment are determined; (3) in 
response to complaints submitted to the agency with 
respect to alleged violations of civil rights or other 
requirements imposed on the state by federal law or 
court order; (4) in response to established compliance 
reviews of the district's financial accounting practices 
and state and federal program requirements; (5) when 
extraordinary numbers of student placements in 
alternative education programs, other than placements 
under §§37.006 and 37.007, are determined; (6) in 
response to an allegation involving a conflict between 
members of the board of trustees or between the board 
and the district administration if it appears that the 
conflict involves a violation of a role or duty of the 
board members or the administration clearly defined by 
this code; or (7) as the commissioner otherwise 
determines necessary. Additionally, TEC §39.131 
grants authority to the commissioner of education to 
take specific actions if a district does not satisfy 
accreditation criteria. Among these actions, the 
commissioner may: (1) appoint an agency monitor to 
participate in and report to the agency on the activities 
of the board of trustees or the superintendent; (2) 
appoint a master to oversee the operations of a district; 

(3) appoint a management team to direct the operations 
of the district in areas of unacceptable performance; or 

(4) appoint an intervention team. 

As of September 15, 2002, five school districts 
(Benavides ISD, Dallas ISD, North Forest ISD, 
Raymondville ISD, and Wilmer-Hutchins ISD) and two 
charter schools (Rylie Faith Family Academy Charter 
School and West Houston Charter School) were 
assigned monitors. Academy of Careers and 
Technologies Charter School and Buffalo ISD were 
assigned masters. Sierra Blanca ISD was assigned an 
ESC Technical Support Team. Monitors were removed 
from Austin ISD, Clarksville ISD, Kennard ISD, La 
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Pryor ISD, Amigos Por Vida - Friends for Life Charter 
School, Eden Park Academy Charter School, Girls & 
Boys Prep Academy Charter School, Impact Charter 
School, and North Houston High School for Business 
Charter School. Masters were removed from Ysleta 
ISD, All Saint's Academy Charter School, Kenny 
Dorham School for the Performing Arts Charter School, 
and Prepared Table Charter School. An ESC 
intervention team was removed from Somerville ISD. 
See Table 7.3 on pages 82-83 for a listing of the 
monitors, masters, and other interventions assigned by 
the commissioner to districts and charter schools 
experiencing problems from January 2001 to September 
2002. 

The Texas School Improvement Initiative targets for 
improvement those districts, campuses, and charter 
schools that do not satisfy the performance standards as 
defined by the commissioner. Performance standards 
are directly tied to the public education academic goals 
listed in the TEC §4.002. 

Compliance with State Special 
Education Requirements 

One of the major responsibilities of TEA is to ensure 
compliance by school districts and other local education 
agencies with the provisions of federal law including 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), 
20 U.S.C. §§1400 et seq., its implementing regulations, 
34 C.F.R. §§300.1 et seq., and applicable state laws and 
rules relating to special education. 



Special Education Monitoring 

TEA has developed and implemented a comprehensive 
system for monitoring school district and charter school 
compliance with federal and state laws relating to 
special education. The monitoring system provides for 
ongoing analysis of district and charter school special 
education data and of complaints filed with TEA 
concerning special education services. Inspections and 
reviews of district and charter school programs and 
facilities are essential components of the monitoring 
process. TEA uses the information obtained through its 
analysis of special education data and from the 
complaints management system to determine the 
appropriate schedule for and extent of its inspection and 
review activities. 

Historical Summary 

The current TEA special education monitoring system 
is based on a system which was devised in 1996 and 
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Table 7.3. Monitors, Masters, and Alternative Interventions, 






January 2001 through September 15, 2002 




Region 


District 


Change From 


Change To 


Date of Change 


20 


Academy of Careers and Technologies 


Charter School 


Charter School/Master 


02/14/02 




Charier School 








04 


All Saint’s Academy Charter School 


Charter School 


Charter School/Master 


09/29/00 






Charter School/Master 


Charter Returned 


07/13/01 






Charter Returned 


Master Removed 


07/25/01 


04 


Amigos Por Vida - Friends for Life 


Charter School 


Charter School/Monitor 


10/31/01 




Charter School 


Charter School/Monitor 


Monitor Removed 


08/09/02 


13 


Austin ISD 


Academically Acceptable 


Academically Acceptable/Monitor 


12/04/01 






Academically Acceptable/Monitor 


Monitor Removed 


08/29/02 


02 


Benavides ISD 


Academically Acceptable 


Academically Acceptable/Monitor 


04/11/02 


06 


Buffalo ISD 


Academically Acceptable 


Academically Acceptable/Master 


01/11/02 


08 


Clarksville ISD 


Academically Acceptable 


Academically Acceptable/Monitor 


04/18/01 






Academically Acceptable/Monitor 


Monitor Removed 


05/31/02 


10 


Dallas ISD 


Academically Acceptable 


Academically Acceptable /Monitor 


02/10/00 


13 


Eden Park Academy Charter School 


Charter School 


Charter School/Monitor 


04/28/00 






Charter School/Monitor 


Monitor Removed 


09/09/02 


04 


Girls & Boys Prep Academy Charter 


Charter School 


Charter School/Monitor 


12/14/01 




School 


Charter School/Monitor 


Monitor Removed 


05/08/02 


04 


Impact Charter School 


Charter School 


Charter School/Monitor 


02/04/00 






Charter School/Monitor 


Monitor Removed 


04/12/01 


06 


Kennard ISD 


Academically Acceptable 


Academically Acceptable/Monitor 


12/01/00 






Academically Acceptable/Monitor 


Monitor Removed 


08/31/01 


13 


Kenny Dorham School for the 


Charter School 


Charter School/Master 


04/10/02 




Performing Arts Charter School 


Charter School/Master 


Master Removed 


08/26/02 


20 


La Pryor ISD 


Academically Acceptable 


Academically Acceptable/Monitor 


03/15/99 






Academically Acceptable/Monitor 


Monitor Removed 


08/08/01 


04 


North Forest ISD 


Academically Acceptable 


Academically Unacceptable: 


04/18/01 








SAI/Monitor 








Academically Unacceptable: 


Academically Acceptable/Monitor 


07/16/01 






SAI/Monitor 






04 


North Houston High School for 


Charter School 


Charter School/Monitor 


11/15/00 




Business Charter School 


Charter School/Monitor 


Monitor Removed 


09/06/01 


04 


Prepared Table Charier School 


Charter School 


Charter School/Master 


11/17/00 






Charter School/Master 


Charter Revoked 


08/16/02 






Charter School/Master 


Master Removed 


08/26/02 
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Table 7.3. Monitors, Masters, and Alternative Interventions, 






January 2001 through September 15, 2002 (continued) 




Region 


District 


Change From 


Change To 


Date of Change 


01 


Raymondville ISD 


Academically Acceptable 


Academically Acceptable/Monitor 


10/11/01 


10 


Rylie Faith Family Academy Charter 
School 


Charter School 


Charter School/Monitor 


10/03/00 


19 


Sierra Blanca ISD 


Academically Unacceptable 


Academically Unacceptable/ ESC 
Technical Support 


07/17/01 






Academically Unacceptable/ ESC 


Academically Acceptable/ESC 


08/16/01 






Technical Support 


Technical Support 




06 


Somerville ISD 


Academically Acceptable 


Academically Acceptable/ 
Intervention Team 


12/04/01 






Academically Acceptable/ 
Intervention Team 


Intervention Team Removed 


08/26/02 


04 


West Houston Charter School 


Charter School 


Charter School/Monitor 


06/11/02 


10 


Wilmer-Hutchins ISD 


Academically Acceptable 


Academically Acceptable/Monitor 


12/07/01 


19 


Ysleta ISD 


Recognized 


Recognized/Master 


08/29/00 






Recognized/Master 


Recognized/Monitor 


03/13/02 






Recognized/Monitor 


Monitor Removed 


05/21/02 



was implemented as planned from 1996-97 through 
1998-99. Originally, TEA developed a six-year 
schedule for conducting an on-site visit to every school 
district in the state by the end of the 2001-02 school 
year. 

During the 1997-98 school year, TEA began the 
development of a new system of analyzing district and 
charter school special education data and used that 
analysis to select districts and charter schools for on- 
site visits. TEA piloted that system with 15 school 
districts in spring 1999. 

During the 1999-00 through 2001-02 school years, TEA 
implemented a dual system for identifying districts and 
charter schools for on-site special education monitoring 
reviews. Certain districts and charter schools were 
visited as planned under the six-year cycle adopted in 
1996. Another set of districts and charter schools were 
visited based on TEA’S analysis of their special 
education data (the Data Analysis System or “DAS”) 
and on information obtained from complaints filed with 
TEA concerning special education services. 

Between 1999-00 and 2002-03, TEA made a number of 
revisions to the data elements included in the DAS. 
These revisions were designed to make the DAS a more 
valid and accurate system for analyzing district-level 
special education data. Table 7.4 on page 84 contains 
the 12 DAS data elements for 2002-03. 



The On-Site Process 

On-site evaluations of school district and charter school 
special education programs and services are conducted 
in accordance with the TEA District Effectiveness and 
Compliance (DEC) monitoring process. An on-site 
DEC review of a district’s or charter school’s special 
education program includes the following components: 

1. A self-evaluation by the district. 

2. Classroom observations by on-site monitors. 

3. Staff interviews. 

4. Case studies of selected students. 

5. Reviews of a “purposeful sample” of student 
folders to evaluate compliance with federal and 
state special education requirements. The 
“purposeful sample” of student folders is selected 
based on criteria established by TEA to ensure that 
various ages, disability categories, and instructional 
service arrangements are represented in the student 
folders selected for review. The monitors review 
compliance with 36 identified indicators that 
measure compliance with special education 
requirements. 

6. Roundtable discussions with parents of students 
with disabilities. 
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Table 7,4, Data Analysis System (DAS) Data Elements Analyzed for Selection of School Districts 

to Receive On-site Monitoring Visits in 2002-03 

Number Data Element 

1 District-level percentage of special education students relative to the state median (50 th percentile) of special education students, 
identifying both over-representation and under-representation. 

2 District-level analysis of potential ethnic disproportion of student populations served in special education. 

3 District-level analysis of potential disproportion of students identified as limited English proficiency (LEP) served in special education. 

4 District-level analysis of potential disproportion of students identified as economically disadvantaged served in special education. 

5 District-level percentages of special education students relative to the state median (50 th percentile) by disability category. 

6 District-level placement percentages by instructional arrangement relative to the state average placement percentages. 

7 District-level analysis of TAAS a passing rates of students served in special education for each subject area (Reading, Math, and 
Writing) compared to the standards in the regular accountability system. 

8 Percentage of special education students (Grades 3-8) exempted (ARD b ) from the statewide assessment (TAAS and SDAA C ) 
compared to the standards established in TEC §39.027(c). 

9 District-level analysis of potential disproportionate discretionary referrals of students served in special education to alternative 
education programs for disciplinary reasons (including both DAEPs d and JJAEPs e l 

10 District-level percentage of potential disproportion of reported dropouts that were served in special education. 

1 1 District-level analysis of potential disproportion of African American students served in special education identified as having MR f . 

12 District-level analysis of potential disproportion of LEP students served in special education identified as having a SLI9. 

a Texas Assessment of Academic Skills. Admission, Review, and Dismissal. c State-Developed Alternative Assessment, disciplinary Alternative Education Programs. 
•Juvenile Justice Alternative Education Programs. 'Mental Retardation Speech or Language Impairment. 



7. Roundtable discussions with district personnel and 
members of site-based decision making committee. 



Special Education Compliance Status 
(SpECS) 2002 

The TEC requires TEA to determine the special 
education compliance status (SpECS) of each school 
district and charter school in the state. For 2002, the 
agency determined the SpECS of each school district 
and charter school in accordance with the methodology 
described below. The 2002 SpECS of each school 
district and charter school is based upon information 
available to the agency as of June 28, 2002. 

2- Desk Audit: Compliant 

In accordance with TEC §29.010, the agency has 
adopted and implemented a comprehensive system for 
monitoring school district and charter school 
compliance with federal and state laws relating to 
special education. The agency monitoring system 
provides for the ongoing analysis of district special 
education data and of complaints filed with the agency 
concerning special education services. The analysis of 
data is conducted in accordance with the agency Special 
Education Data Analysis System (DAS). In January 
2002, the agency completed its most recent evaluation 
of school districts and charter schools under the DAS. 
The DAS results were considered during the process of 
selecting school districts and charter schools to receive 
DEC on-site monitoring visits during the 2002-03 
school year. The districts and charter schools selected 







to receive DEC visits in 2002-03 were notified on 
January 31, 2002. Desk Audit: Compliant is the 2002 
SpECS assigned to all districts and charter schools that 
were not selected to receive DEC on-site visits during 
the 2002-03 school year based on the DAS and that 
were not identified, as of June 28, 2002, as having one 
of the following seven categories of SpECS. 

2. Desk Audit: Self-Evaluation Required 

Based on its continued evaluation of the January 2002 
DAS results, the agency anticipates that by September 
1, 2002, it will select certain school districts and charter 
schools to participate in self-evaluations of their special 
education programs during the 2002-03 school year. 
Evaluation of the 2002 DAS results is nearing 
completion. As of June 28, 2002, however, no district 
or charter school had yet been selected to conduct a 
self-evaluation of its special education program. In the 
event a district or charter school had been identified, as 
of June 28, 2002, to participate in a self-evaluation, 
then the district or charter school 2002 SpECS would 
have been Desk Audit: Self Evaluation Required . 

3. Desk Audit: Site Visit Pending 

This is the SpECS assigned to each school district and 
charter school that received a DEC visit during the 

2001- 02 school year but for whom the agency had not 
completed and mailed the written DEC report relating 
to such visit as of June 28, 2002. This is also the SpECS 
assigned to each school district and charter school 
selected through DAS to receive a DEC visit during the 

2002- 03 school year based on the January 2002 DAS 
results. 
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4. Site-Visit : Compliant 

This is the SpECS assigned to each school district and 
charter school that received a DEC visit during the 
2001-02 school year and the written report of the visit 
contained no special education citations. 

5. Site-Visit : Corrective Action Compliant 

This is the SpECS assigned to each school district and 
charter school involved in the implementation of 
corrective actions during the 2001-02 school year 
(based on special education compliance citations noted 
during one or more on-site monitoring visits conducted 
by the agency) which resulted in a written finding by 
the agency, on or before June 28, 2002, that the 
corrective actions were sufficient to bring the school 
district or charter school into compliance with federal 
and state laws relating to special education. 

6. Site-Visit: Corrective Action Required 
(Under Review by TEA ) 

This is the SpECS assigned to each school district and 
charter school involved in the implementation of 
corrective actions during the 2001-02 school year 
(based on special education compliance citations noted 
during one or more on-site monitoring visits conducted 
by the agency), and the corrective actions were still 
being reviewed for sufficiency by the agency as of June 
28, 2002. 

For each district or charter school identified as having a 
2002 SpECS of Site-Visit: Corrective Action Required 
( Under Review by TEA), it is important to note that the 
district or charter school has submitted to TEA a 
corrective action plan for addressing compliance 
citations noted by TEA as a result of the on-site visit. 
TEA staff is currently in the process of reviewing these 
corrective action plans. TEA anticipates that, in the 
majority of cases, the corrective action plans submitted 



Table 7.5. Special Education Compliance Status 
(SpECS) Ratings, 2001-02 


Rating 


Number 


Percent 


1. Desk Audit: Compliant 


875 


71.7 


2. Desk Audit: Self-Evaluation Required 


0 


0.0 


3. Desk Audit: Site Visit Pending 


45 


3.7 


4. Site-Visit: Compliant 


23 


1.9 


5. Site-Visit: Corrective Action Compliant 


205 


16.8 


6. Site-Visit: Corrective Action Required 


43 


3.5 


(Under Review by TEA) 


7. Site-Visit: Corrective Action Required 


25 


2.0 


(Unresolved) 


8. Sanctions Imposed 


4 


0.3 


Total 


1,220 


100 



Note. Percentage total may not equal 100 because of rounding. 



by these districts and charter schools will be sufficient 
to bring the districts and charter schools into 
compliance with federal and state special education 
laws. 

7. Site-Visit: Corrective Action Required 
( Unresolved ) 

This is the SpECS assigned to each school district and 
charter school involved in the implementation of 
corrective actions during the 2001-02 school year 
(based on special education compliance citations noted 
during one or more on-site monitoring visits conducted 
by the agency), and the agency has notified the district 
or charter school that the corrective actions are 
unacceptable or insufficient to bring the district or 
charter school into compliance. In addition, this SpECS 
is assigned when the agency has conducted one or more 
Corrective Action Review (CAR) follow-up visits to 
the district or charter school, and, as of June 28, 2002, 
citations remain and corrective actions are unresolved. 

8. Sanctions Imposed 

This is the SpECS assigned to each school district and 
charter school for which one or more of the sanctions or 
interventions authorized by state law or rule have been 
imposed by the agency (and have not been removed as 
of June 28, 2002) as a result of issues or concerns 
relating to the district or charter school special 
education program. 

Table 7.5 summarizes the SpECS for school districts 
and charter schools for the 2001-02 school year. Table 
7.6 summaries the number of ratings given in each of 
the eight SpECS categories for the years 1999-00 
through 2001-02. 



Table 7.6. Special Education Compliance Status 
(SpECS) Ratings, 1999-00 Through 2001-02 



Rating 1999-00 2000-01 2001-02 



1. Desk Audit: Compliant 


961 


784 


875 


2. Desk Audit: Self-Evaluation 


8 


12 


0 


Required 

3. Desk Audit: Site Visit Pending 


0 


29 


45 


4. Site-Visit: Compliant 


23 


16 


23 


5. Site-Visit: Corrective Action 


39 


181 


205 


Compliant 

6. Site-Visit: Corrective Action 


129 


169 


43 


Required (Under Review by 
TEA) 








7. Site-Visit: Corrective Action 


20 


6 


25 


Required (Unresolved) 
8. Sanctions Imposed 


2 


2 


4 


Total 


1,182 


1,199 


1,220 



< ‘ 
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Noncompliance of Specific School 
Districts and Charter Schools 

Section 39.182(a)(19) of the TEC requires TEA to 
provide, as part of this Annual Report, a list of each 
school district and charter school that is not in 
compliance with state special education requirements. 
The list is required to include the following 
information: 

♦ the period of time for which the district or charter 
school has not been in compliance; 

♦ the manner in which TEA considered the failure to 
comply in determining the accreditation status of 
the district or charter school; and 

♦ an explanation of the actions taken by the 
commissioner to ensure compliance and an 
evaluation of the results of those actions. 

Since the provisions of Section 39.182(a)(19) of the 
TEC took effect as of September 1, 1999, the period of 
noncompliance for any district or charter school listed 
below is reported as of: (a) September 1, 1999; or (b) a 
date more recent than September 1, 1999, if TEA’s 
determination of noncompliance is based on an on-site 
visit which occurred after September 1, 1999. 

Districts and Charters With a 2002 SpECS 
Rating Indicating Noncompliance 

In the interest of completeness, included are all districts 
and charter schools with a 2002 SpECS of one of the 
last three categories listed in Table 7.5 on page 85: 
Sanctions Imposed ; Site-Visit: Corrective Action 

Required ( Unresolved ); and Site-Visit: Corrective 

Action Required (Under Review by TEA). Appendix 
7-C on page 102 lists each of the districts/charter 
schools under each of these SpECS categories with the 
date from which the district or charter school has been 
listed as being out of compliance. 

Improvement can and does occur. As an example, in 
2001, a total of six school districts and charter schools 
received a SpECS of Site-Visit: Corrective Action 
Required ( Unresolved ). Of these six districts and 
charter schools, a total of five (83.3%) have been 
assigned a 2002 SpECS of Site -Visit: Corrective Action 
Compliant. 

A complete list of SpECS 2002 status for all districts 
and charter schools is available at www.tea.state.tx.us/ 
account. eval/specs2002html. 



O 




Agency Contact Persons 

For information on accountability ratings, contact Criss 
Cloudt, Associate Commissioner for Accountability 
Reporting and Research, (512) 463-9701. 

For information on intervention and state special 
education accountability requirements, contact Karen 
Case, Associate Commissioner for Quality, 
Compliance, and Accountability Reviews, (512) 463- 
8998. 



Other Sources of Information 

For an explanation of the accountability system, see the 
2002 Accountability Manual for Texas Public Schools 
and School Districts , published by the Division of 
Performance Reporting, Department of Accountability 
Reporting and Research. The 2002 Accountability 
Manual is also available online at www.tea.state.tx.us/ 
perfreport/. 

The 2002 Alternative Education Accountability 
Manual , published by the Division of Accountability 
Development and Support, Department of Quality, 
Compliance, and Accountability Reviews, provides the 
most current information regarding procedures for 
rating alternative education campuses. 

For the most current information on accreditation 
interventions and sanctions, see Status Report on the 
Accreditation , Interventions , and Sanctions of School 
Districts and Charter Schools included in the agenda 
for each State Board of Education meeting. 

Reference Guide , Part I, District Effectiveness and 
Compliance (published each school year). 

Reference Guide , Part II, District Effectiveness and 
Compliance, Special Education (published each school 
year). 

Reference Guide, Part III, Career and Technology 
Education Compliance Review (Civil Rights) 2001-02 
(published each school year). 

Special Education Operating Guidelines (SPEDOG) 
Manual 2001-02 (published each school year). 

Accountability Procedures Manual for On-Site 
Evaluations 2001- 02 (published each school year). 

Program Analysis System and Special Education Data 
Analysis System: Methodology for Analyzing Data 
Elements 2002-03 School Year (published each school 
year). 
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